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WHEN WINTER COMES 
will you be left behind? 


You'll need warm, woolly things for the 
great outdoors. 





Sport Jackets.for skiing and skating, for hiking, and for specta- 
tor sports—of forest green yarn, close-knit for warmth and re- 
sistance to wind and water. Two deep patch pockets set at a 
rakish angle, stand-up collar and full length zipper are for com- 
fort and convenience. 

Nee a a are $6.75 
ric occa ch cakes casuinns Smshondassealstsins cot tadanciasereesaranousinns cated 7.50 
Zephyr-knit Sweaters, tailored blouse style, and self-trimmed 
with ribbing design, sport the official emblem and color of each 
age group. Emblems are loosely basted on, so they may be 
removed and the sweater worn plain, if preferred. 
ne i a Sk $2.95 
8 | En 
8-253 Blue (turtle neck). Sizes 12-20 Rpnsansesseaeocosacinianiaecstese 2.95 
A Flannel Shirt goes riding, autoing, 
and bicycling as well as to school—and 
is equally proper for every occasion. 
Turned-back cuffs designed for links, 
mannish collar, and tailored details are 
a joy to behold and a delight to wear. 
The almond green shade is a lovely 
contrast to all dark colors. 
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But for indoor sports—cool, comfortable togs 



































in washable cottons. 


Tyrolean Shorts for badminton, tennis and gym work— 





a shaped yoke to hug the waist, darts for a smooth hip 
line, and tailored details for smartness. The white braid 
is for dash, and buttoned hip pocket for convenience. 
Re ee eee $1.50 


The “Little Boy" Shirt is cut for comfort and styled for 
action, and is equally attractive worn closed or open 
at the neck. The milk-white “Ruffspun" is preshrunk and 
a delight to launder. Sizes 10-20. 8-206.............. $ .95 


Terrycloth for your Pullover by all means. That cool, 
absorbent, towel-like material that washes like a hand- 
kerchief and is indifferent to the need of ironing. No 
ordinary sweat shirt, this—but a well-cut, thick-piled 
pullover equally at home in the swankiest of Country 
Clubs or the most impromptu gym. In popcorn white, 
only. Sizes: small, medium and large. 8-259........ $1.00 
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ULIETTE LOW 
AS I KNEW HER 


The first of three revealing and fas- 


cinating articles about the founder 


of Girl Scouting, by her niece and 


RE you really the niece 
of Juliette Low, 
founder of the Girl 


Scouts—and were you actu- 
ally the very first Girl Scout 
in America?” These two 
questions, which invariably 
come together, greet me 
more and more often, and 
when I reply ‘‘yes’” to both of them, the next 
words are, “Oh, do tell us all about your aunt, 
and how it all happened, and what the first 
Girl Scouts did!" So here and now I am going 
to try to do just that. 

Juliette Low was a name that for years and 
years | never even heard. I had an Aunt Daisy 
Low who was always going on long trips to 
the far ends of the earth, returning with 
storics of extraordinary adventures and with 
her bags full of wonderful presents for 
everybody. One year she brought me a jade 
and seed-pearl necklace from India, which 
seemed twice as entrancing when she told 
how the natives at Agra had strung it, not 
with their fingers only, but with their toes 
as well! Next time my present was a neck- 
lace three thousand years old from an Egyp- 
tian tomb! Whatever the gift, there was 
always a fascinating story that went with it, 
so it was no wonder Aunt Daisy was hailed 
with delight when she appeared on one of 
her consistently irregular visits to Savannah. 

As for “Juliette Low,” she was a stranger! 
As a matter of fact, the only time Aunt 
Daisy ever signed herself that way was on BY 
legal documents and Girl Scout papers; no 

one ever called her Juliette, and it is not surprising that, as a 
little girl, I did not know that Juliette Low and Aunt Daisy 
were one and the same person. It was as Aunt Daisy I knew 
and loved her, and that is how I always think of her still. 

How we did look forward to those visits of hers to Savan- 
nah! No one ever knew when to expect her—she might ar- 
tive in mid-winter, or late summer. Sometimes she would 
come for a long stay and open her own beautiful house on 


namesake who had access to old let- 
ters and photographs, and a rich store 
of personal and family memories 
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A PLASTER HEAD OF 
THE AUTHOR MODELED 


JULIETTE 


Lafayette Square; or it 
might only be a flying visit 
to her parents at the old 
Gordon home on Ogle- 
thorpe Avenue where she 
had spent her childhood. 
The rest of the family 
usually made Christmas the 
time for their yearly visit 
to their parents. Then the spacious old home 
fairly bulged with the Gordon clan gathering. 
First, of course, there were General and Mrs. 
Gordon. The General was not very tall, but 
quite erect; he had iron-gray hair and mus- 
tache, and, although he was a bit stern looking, 
he never showed to us grandchildren any but 
a gentle, placid disposition. He loved ani- 
mals as much as Aunt Daisy did, but except 
for the Irish terrier, Mr. Dooley, his pets 
were horses, cows, or even chickens raised 
on his North Georgia farm, in which he 
took a tremendous-.pride. Aunt Daisy did a 
ridiculous sketch of him one Christmas, 
making fun of him, and called it “Little 
Rollo and His Pets.” 

Granny (as we called Mrs. Gordon) was 
quite different from Grandpa. She tolerated 
the pets because Grandpa loved them, but 
she really had no affection for them her- 
self. She was a tiny person with snapping 
black eyes and gray hair done in a coronet 
on top of her head, and she had a determi- 
nation which was only equalled by that ot 
Aunt Daisy herself. She could move with 
astonishing rapidity for anyone her age, and 
she showed this one day (she was then over 

seventy) when the front door was left open inadvertently 
and a strange bulldog rushed in and attacked Mr. Dooley. 
Granny threw down her embroidery, jumped up, managed 
to get a grip on the strange dog’s collar, and began twisting 
it in order to make-him let go of Mr. Dooley’s throat. But 
both dogs persisted in tearing round and round the library, 
and neither Granny nor the bulldog would give in, until 
she was finally pulled off her feet and dragged after the 
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PINKIE HOUSE—SCENE OF 
GOOD TIMES AND PICNICS 


two madly careering dogs! 
Morrison, the butler, hearing 
the racket, came to the rescue 
and managed to separate the 
dogs; and Granny, a trifle 
breathless and extremely an- 
noyed at the interruption, re- 
sumed her embroidery. 

Granny's moods were as 
changeable as the weather, but 
generally at Christmastime she 
was too delighted at having all 
her family with her to explode 
much. Aunt Eleanor Parker (Aunt Daisy's eldest sister) 
would come down from New Jersey where she lived, bring- 
ing some, or all, of her children. Aunt Mabel Leigh, the 
younger sister, who, like Aunt Daisy, had married an 
Englishman and whose home was in London, would come 
with her two children—a girl just my age and a boy a year 
or two younger. With them, of course, came nurses and 
governesses, and oh, what a lot of trunks! By this time you 
may imagine the house to be full, but no, the two red- 
headed brothers who lived in Savannah—Bill, my father, 
the older, and Uncle Arthur—and their families, had to be 
packed in, too, to —_ Christmas Eve; and usually, just as 
everyone had decided Aunt Daisy could not possibly get 
there, in she would come with a Pekingese dog under each 
arm, and dripping bags and bundles stuffed with enticing 
presents for us all. 

After supper we all would gather in the 
library, and Grandpa, sitting on the cushioned 
fire seat with the youngest grandchild in the 
place of honor on his knee, would recite to 
us The Night Before Christmas. 

Then we youngsters would be hustled off 
to bed, generally two or three in a room. We 
undressed by the open coal fire and when at 
last we were “‘settled all snug in our beds,” 
we would talk for awhile and lie drowsily 
watching the fire shadows on the ceiling; 
then, all of a sudden, some one would shout, 
“Merry Christmas!” and it would be morning 
and time to go into Granny's room to open 
our presents. That was a lively time indeed. 
I remember one Christmas Granny had put on 
a new dress, made most elaborately with lace 
and beads and fringe (she adored all three), 
and she asked my mother, “Ellie, how do you 


DAISY LAWRENCE AS 
SHE LOOKED WHEN 
HER AUNT DAISY WAS 
BRIBING HER TO POSE! 
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OLD ROSA POUNDING RICE IN 
A MORTAR AT PINKIE HOUSE 
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MYRILE GROVE, FROM A 
WATER COLOR BY BEA- 
TRICE TURNER, DAISY 
LAWRENCE'S GOVERNESS 


like my new dress?” 
Mother unkindly  re- 
plied, ‘‘To tell you the 
truth, Mama, you look 
just like a Christmas 
tree!’ Quick as a wink, 
Granny came back with, 
“Well, there's nothing 
on this tree for you!” 

At two, or half past, 
we would sit down to 
Christmas dinner; the 
grown-ups at the long 
oval table which had belonged to my great-grandfather, and 
the children at a side table until time for dessert. 

Christmas night was the time for fireworks in Savannah, 
never the Fourth of July. That was a Yankee holiday which 
I never even knew existed until I was ten or twelve years 
old. But on Christmas night Grandpa would take all of us 
children to the “Park Extension” to see the wonderful dis- 
play, and, when that was over, the Savannah families would 
return to their own homes, worn out but happy. 

Of course, at Christmas, we youngsters never saw much of 
any of the grown-ups—we were far too busy with our own 
doings; but when Aunt Daisy chanced to 
come in the spring, we used to see a lot of 
her, for then we would have a regular 
orgy of picnics as she liked “roughing it” 
as well as we did. 

At that time my mother owned a tiny, 
four-roomed cottage, Pinkie House. It was 
situated on the Ogeechee River in Bryan 
County, twenty-five miles away from Sa- 
vannah, and was all that was left of what 
had been her grandfather's rice planiation 
before the Civil War. We loved going 
there. The house stood on a high bluff, 
looking across the river at the abandoned 
rice fields, while behind it was a grove 0 
magnificent live oak trees. In the old days 
it had been the overseer’s house, so it was 
very primitive. Candles stuck in empty 
bottles were our lamps; barrels draped in 
colored cheesecloth, our dressing tables; 
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lumpy cots, our beds; but the food old 
Rosa cooked seemed to us like an epi- 
curean feast (if I had ever heard of 
such a thing). Fried chicken, sweet 
potatoes, and rice, all of which were 
raised on the place, were among our 
favorite dishes. The rice was pounded 
in a mortar made of a section of a tree, 
to separate the grain from the chaff, 
and then winnowed in a huge, flat 
basket. No rice in the world ever tasted 
as sweet. 

Aunt Daisy was the life of every 
party, although to reach Pinkie House 
in those days meant a trip of two hours 
by train, and a seven mile drive in an 
oxcart! In the spring we suffered ex- 
cruciatingly from red bugs (chiggers) 
and ticks, and I remember Aunt Daisy 
ruefully saying, “We picnic all day, and 
pick-tick all night!” 

Later, when automobiles were more 
common, a road was built and we used 
to drive out luxuriously; not, however, 
forgetting to carry along plenty of 
ropes so the car could be hauled out of 
the mud, when it stuck, by the convict 
gangs working on the road. Invariably 
they had to dig us out at least three 
times. From trip to trip, that road 
never seemed to grow better, but now 
it is part of the superb main highway 
to Florida. 

When I was eleven years old my 
father bought Myrtle Grove, a far more 
civilized place, which adjoined Pinkie 
House. We moved there to live in 
1911, on account of my brother's health. 
The two years I spent in Bryan County 
were among the happiest years of my 
life, even though I had no friends near 
by and was taught by a governess in- 
stead of going to school. I had my 
pony, which made up for a lot, and I 
tode her morning, noon, and night. 
There were dogs and puppies to play 
with, a garden to plan for, and, being 
very fond of dolls, I was not lonely at all. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS AUNT DAISY MADE A RIDICULOUS SKETCH OF HER FATHER, 
POKING FUN AT HIM AND HIS PETS, THE HORSES, COWS, AND CHICKENS 
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TOP: RUDYARD KIP- 
LING ON THE LAWN 
AT BATEMAN’, BE- 
LOW: MR. KIPLING 
WITH HIS DAUGH- 
TER, ELSIE, AS 
SNAPPED BY THE 
AUTHOR ON HER 
VISIT THERE 


“I WAS VERY MUCH OCCU- 
PIFD WITH MY BABIES...” 
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The Author and the Editors of Tue 
AMERICAN GIRL wish to thank the Gordon 
family for their help and encouragement 
in the preparation of these articles, and for 
their kind permission to reproduce certain 
of the letters and photographs. Thanks 
are also due Mrs. Rudyard Kipling for her 
graciousness in allowing the magazine to 
publish the two snapshots of her husband 
and her daughter, Elsie, on this page. 





I was living there in 1912 when 
Aunt Daisy arrived in Savannah full 
of ideas about starting the Girl 
Guide movement in this country. 
(They were Girl Guides in the be- 
ginning.) She called her friends to- 
gether to lend their backing, and 
aroused the girls my age whom she 
knew to such a pitch of enthusiasm 
that they formed a troop immediate- 
ly. Aunt Daisy saw to it that my 
name was put down officially as the 
very first Girl Guide, although at 
the time I had never even heard of 
them! She had been too busy get- 
ting the Guides started to come all 
the way out to the country to tell 
me about it. 

I was a little annoyed that she had 
not asked my permission before en- 
rolling me, but when she finally did 
come out to pay us a visit, it was not 
long before she had in me another 
ardent supporter. It was on this visit 
that she made the little plaster head 
of me. I remember sitting perched 
on a high stool 
for hours and 
hours each day 
while Aunt Daisy, 
completely ab- 
sorbed in shaping 
the moist. clay, 
even forgot meals. 
At length I grew 
rebellious, and— 
to my shame be it 
said! — Aunt 
Daisy had to re- 
sort to bribery to 
keep me posing. 


She promised me a lovely gold watch chain if 
I would only keep still, and the chain eventual- 
ly became mine. 

During those long hours of work she enter- 
tained me by telling me all about the Girl 
ee Guides. 
the girls felt they wanted to be Scouts, too, and 
how it had all come about. She told me about 
the Guide troops she herself had had in Scot- 
land, and what being a Girl Guide meant. At 
first I argued with her that, living so far away 
from Savannah, I could not go to meetings- 
that I-had no one living near by to be a Guide 
with, and that it was silly my even trying to 
be a Guide. But Aunt Daisy declared, “That 
makes no difference at all. 
English handbook. 
(and do them); (Continued on page 32) 


How, when the Boy Scouts started, 
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You can learn the laws 
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Bobo Witherspoon of “Girl Shout Week” fame 
has another encounter with cross Mr. Bristle, 
with just as unexpected and hilarious results 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


information at him, old Mr. Horatio Bristle had de- 

cided to let the Girl Scouts use his piece of woods 
for a day camp. Bobo had shrieked the glad tidings of 
Scouting to a number of influential citizens, because she had 
been under the impression that the last week of October 
was Girl Shout Week when one brought the aims and needs 
of the movement before the community. Red Rose Troo 
had still not quite recovered from the astounding auiieale 
of their misguided youngest—but the results of her broad- 
casting had been unbelievably satisfactory. As for Mr. 
Bristle, he still shook with wordless laughter every time he 
met Bobo, so that she could not understand why everyone 
had always considered him a “crab” and an “ogre.” 

The day camp was certainly a huge success. Mr. Bristle’s 
evergreens and oaks and hickories sloped downward from 
the Two Mile Road, and then the woodland opened on to 
a rough ledge of granite on whose sun-warmed face clung 
rough huckleberry bushes and stunted pines. Below the 
ledge an old ey dropped away to more woodland, 
which, on this bright October day, was beginning to show 
the colored tapestry of autumn. 

Red Rose Troop, dusty and warm after the hike from 
town, unslung knapsacks and various other duffel, and gazed 
appreciatively at the view from the ledge. 

“Grand, grand!" said Jane Burke, snuffing the air. 

“Never was such a place,” Lillian agreed. “The ledge 
just chock full of natural fireplaces—” 


. FTER Bobo Witherspoon had shouted a lot of impressive 





HE CRAWLED ALONG THE LEDGE RE- 
GARDLESS OF THE KNEES OF HIS 
NEAT GRAY TROUSERS, WHILE BOBO 
HELD HER BREATH AND THE SNAKE 
LAY STILL, DARTING ITS TONGUE 


Illustrated by 
MERLE REED 


“And snakes,” put in Bobo raptly, staring at the rock. 

“What?” cried Helen, who did not like such things. 

“Snakes,” Bobo repeated. ‘They bask on the ledge. I'm 
making a collection of them.” 

Helen looked apprehensively at Bobo’s bulging pockets. 

“You—you don't mean you're one of those ghastly peo- 
ple who carry reptiles around with them?” 

“Oh, no,” Bobo assured her. “I just lie and gaze at them 
—eye to eye. I think I'll major in snakes for my Observing.” 

“You would,” said Helen frigidly. 

Miss Roberts, the cherished captain of Red Rose, came 
up slightly out of breath, and dumped her haversack beside 
them. 

“Hurray!” she cried. “Isn't this great? Now, every fel- 
low for himself. Isn't it fine—we can just have a thorough- 
ly barbaric good time! No dress parade stuff, or anything. 
Just us, eating with our fingers and pleasing ourselves.” 

‘“Hurray!’’ echoed all the Red Roses within earshot. 

It was a lazy, lovely time, then; some people pursuing 
their own hobbies, others simply soaking up the freedom 
and fun of the clear fall day. Lillian, with her little geolo- 
gist’s hammer, tapped in solitary absorption at the ledge for 
quartz; Jane furthered her leaf collection; Betty and Helen 
vied with one another in rock climbing; Vera, with com- 
pass and notebook, set off to pace a rough scale map. Bobo 
wriggled about the sunny ledges—possibly seeking the com- 
panionship of snakes. She always refused to be parted from 
a single-article of her dunnage, and was as hung about with 
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assorted cquipment as Alice in Wonderland's White Knight. 

“The snakes must think an army on the march is coming,” 
Jane Burke remarked. Jane was Bobo's patrol leader, but 
ever since Girl Shout Week she had rather despaired of do- 
ing much to modify the original ideas of that unpredictable 
ex-Brownie. 

Lunch was to be an extremely informal meal—you 
brought your own rations, cooked them on the end of a 
stick, and devoured them cave-man style. Hungry girls be- 
gan gathering rather too soon at the place on the ledge 
where the best and safest fireplace was hollowed by nature 
in the gray granite. 


BETTY. dumping an armload of fallen sticks, sighed and 
said, “This place would be perfect if it wasn't sort of 
—haunted. I can’t believe, even yet, that old Bristle really 
likes our using it, after the way he always held out against 
us. I'm forever expecting to see him pop up from behind a 
bush.’ 

“By the way,” said Bobo, “he might. I forgot to tell you.” 

“What?” cried her fellows. 

Miss Roberts hurried nearer. 
anxiously. 

“Why,” explained Bobo, ‘I happened to meet Mr. Bristle 
yesterday, al I told him we were going to be here, and why 
didn't he come and see how much we like it? And he laughed 
and laughed, the way he does at me—which is very rash of 
him, because he gets so red and he's sure to have an apple- 
peptick fit—and he said he would.” 

“Good night!” gasped several voices. 

“Do you suppose he really meant it?” wondered Jane with 
a groan. 

“Gracious !”’ cried Miss Roberts desperately. ‘‘He'll think he 
might as well have lent his land to a parcel of gypsies! Oh, we 
ought to have a real, proper day-camp effect, if he’s coming!” 


“What?” she repeated 





“A bean hole,” said Vera, “‘and hostesses, and fancy out- 
door cooking.” 

“And a real program of activities,” 
“Stunts, and relays, and first aid, and 

“And everybody in uniform, and all the fixings!” added 
Betty. 

“He's quite likely to say we can't come here any more,” 
wailed Helen. “Oh, Bobo, you numskull, why didn’t you 
tell us?” 

Bobo looked over her shoulder. “Be prepared!’’ she said. 
“Here he comes, now!” 

It was too true. Mr. Bristle had left his car on the Two 
Mile Road and was rather pantingly ascending the sharp slope 
to the ledge. He looked distinctly out of place, with his nice 
gray suit, and his spats, and his walking stick, and his eye- 
glasses on a black ribbon. His white mustache bristled for- 
midably, and his face—as Bobo had truly observed—was 
alarmingly red. 

“Hard at it, hey?” he cried as he approached. Red Rose 
Troop scrambled to its fect, picking leaves out of its hair 
and yanking up its socks. Mr. Bristle arrived on the crest of 
the ridge and looked about him. “The primitive life. eh?” 
he inquired, noting the rather barbarous preparations for 
lunch. Miss Roberts hurried forward. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I av: so sorry we didn’t know you 
were coming! We—the girls could have shown you a more 
representative camp. 

Mr. Bristle looked around suspiciously. “Keeping every- 
thing tidy, anyway,” he snorted. ‘Don't see any newspapers 
or orange peels around.” 

“Oh, xo!” Red Rose Troop assured him in horrified uni- 
son. ‘Girl Scouts never leave rubbish.” 

“We're very careful with the fire, too,” Jane Burke put in. 
“The ledge has perfect fireplaces, made to order.” 

“Cook your stuff, hey?” Mr. Bristle puffed. He drew out 


Lillian. 


mourned 
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“BOBO,” SHE CRIED, “WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO POOR MR. BRISTLE!” 








a fat gold watch from his plump waistline. ‘ "Bout 
time to eat, too. 

“Does he expect us to feed him?’ Helen wondered 
in an agitated aside to her captain. 

“Of course, there's plenty to eat,’ Miss Roberts 
whispered, “but—” 

No one could imagine presenting Mr. Bristle with 
a slightly scorched wienie on the end of a stick. Lips 
were bitten in distress. 

“Come with me, Mr. Bristle,”” Bobo suggested. 
“I'd like to show you all the best places.” 

Vera and Jane looked disapproving. “Of course 
Mr. Bristle knows all about his own woods, Bobo!” 
Jane hissed. 

“Haven't been out here for quite a while,” he 
said, starting to follow Bobo. ‘Just as soon look 
around.” 

The ill-matched pair vanished among the trees 
forthwith, leaving the rest of Red Rose Troop wildly 
wondering how best to feed and entertain their ben- 
efactor on his return. 

Bobo set a discreet pace, and Mr. Bristle scrambled 
after. 

“Don't slip on the pine needles,” she warned. 
“This is a lovely pers We saw pine siskins here 
in the spring—and cedar waxwings.” 

“You don’t say?’ said Mr. Bristle. ‘Didn't know 
they'd come so near town.” 

A branch knocked off his beautiful pearl-gray 
fedora hat, and Bobo picked it up. He replaced it 
jauntily on the back of his head. 

“This is a fir,” said Bobo instructively, “and this 
is a hemlock. It took me ages to tell the difference. 
I'm learning to be an observer-in-the-world-of-na- 
ture. Are you awfully good at nature, Mr. Bristle?” 

“Can't say I can put book names to things,” he 
replied. “Puff, puff. Wonder if I could find a chunk 
of spruce gum. Used to chew on it when I was a boy.” 

“] don't think there are any spruces,” said Bobo, 
“but in a minute we'll come to some sassafras trees. 
Would you like to chew a sassafras leaf ?”’ 

“Wouldn't I!" cried Mr. Bristle. 


RESENTLY they were both chewing sassafras 

leaves. Mr. Bristle had to get down on his hands 
and knees to follow Bobo through a thicket leading 
to the final spur of the ledge. Bobo was rather wor- 
ried about him, but he did not hesitate—merely 
knocked his hat off again and entangled his eyeglass 
ribbon on a black alder bush. 

“Aren't the alder berries beautiful ?’’ said Bobo, 
round-eyed at their vivid scarlet. “But naturally we 
don't pick them. They look too nice here.” 

“Sensible idea,” puffed Mr. Bristle, sitting down 
on a rock in the open. “Most people carry off half 
the pretty things in their.cars.” 

“That's very wrong,” Bobo said solemnly. “'I like 
pretty things—but most of all, ! like snakes.” 

“Snakes, hey?” snorted Mr. Bristle. 

“Yes. Most of ‘em have crawled away somewhere 
for the winter, I’m afraid. Down on the edge of the 
pasture there is where I found the song sparrow $ 
nest last spring.” 

“Don't collect birds’ eggs, do ye?” Mr. Bristle 
inquired. R 
“Mercy, no!” cried Bobo, shocked. “Just watch. 

The old gentleman seemed a little shamefaced. 
‘’Fraid I stole em when I was a boy,” he admitted. 
“We'd shin up the highest trees after eggs. Wonder 
we didn’t break our crazy necks. You always carry 
all that truck on you?” he (Continued on page 30) 
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O L \ K S from ACORNS 
j . . 
The seed of beauty that blossoms on hillsides 
7 in the spring and flames with color in the fall 
can be made to renew itself on your own grounds 
. A BLACK-CAPPED CHICK- By RAYMOND S. DECK 
ADEE FEASTS OFF SUMAC 
BERRIES IN WINTER. YOU P P . . 
CAN RAISE SUMAC PLANTS city and pick out the seeds there. Inside of every 
. FROM STRATIFIED SEEDS wild fruit you'll ever come across, you'll find four 
: e or five hard little seeds, or maybe, as in wild 
> ; an : cherries, just a single hard stone. A good many 
: parece a Rei Bren times you Il only have to pick the flesh away from 
y TO BE TRANSPLANTED the seeds with your fingers, or a knife, but (if you 
, ‘a should decide to start a whole lot of wild shrubs 
j or fruit trees to growing) it might prove easier 
BGLOW AT RIGHT: CATH- to lay the berries out on a table and mash the 
ERINE EXAMINES HER . ° . . ° 
: meneneneehs flee. flesh away with a light rolling from the family 
: ERING CRAB-APPLE TREE rolling-pin. Sometimes we do 
. this one way and sometimes 
Photographs by the author the other. 
. Then we dump the whole 
: lot of mashed-up pulp and 
y UTUMN is just about seeds into a bowlful of water 
. the finest time of the and leave it for two or three 
? year, to my way of days. The huskiest seeds of 
. looking at it. Not only is the the lot soak up more and more 
. weather so crisp and sparkling water. They grow plump and 
then that it makes you feel heavy and gradually sink to 
“ like turning handsprings all the bottom of the bowl. Then 
k day long, but the out-of-doors we skim off the fruit pulp and 
" is more colorful than at any (Continued on page 46) 
>, other season. I like to look 
S. at great golden-leaved hickory THE BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOM CLUS 
trees showering harvests of TER OF THE DOWNY HAWTHORN 
nuts down through their black 
limbs. I like to see the bare 
- branches of wild crab apples 
ds arching down to the ground with their burden of 
1g fruit; and to watch squirrels and wild birds waxing 
.. fat and happy off the thousand other sorts of berries 
ly and nuts which ripen in the fall. 
ss Jean and Catherine—they' re my two Girl Scouts— 
feel that way, too, I guess. They must, or they'd 
0, never have taken as much trouble (or had as much 
o fun) as they have in making autumn all the more 
beautiful at our country place near New York. For 
“a they think, as I do, that it’s a pity for millions and 
If billions of wild fruit seeds to actually go to waste 
each autumn because Nature lets a lot of them fall 
ke on barren, unfavorable ground. 
Whenever we go on a hike in October, and later 
in the fall, each member of the family picks a handful 
re of berries, or other wild fruits, from any bush he sees 
he that looks especially fine. Sometimes these happen 
v's to be the bursting orange seed pods of bittersweet. 
Sometimes they are the green and turquoise berries of 
tle porcelain ivy, the brilliant scarlet fruits of dogwood, 
or the little crimson apples which cover the hawthorn 
” in fall. It doesn’t matter what color they are, as long 
ed. as they're beautiful to look at and _— like some- 
“| thing that birds and the like would be glad to eat in 
ler winter when most sorts of wild seeds are buried deep 
rry under crusted snow. j 
0) We take the fruits home to our apartment in the 
11 














OREHOUND,” remarked Caroline Tucker scath- 
H ingly, “is loathly food, Sandy. I don't honestly 

see how you can cope with it around your house 
like this.” 

“Well,” Mary Sanderson answered as she stacked a dozen 
jars of horehound’ candy on the kitchen table, “I rather like 
horehound myself, Tuck. I wouldn't want to eat it at every 
meal, but it’s paying for the furnishing of our Little House 
—and after all there's nothing very loathly in that.” 

It was the year that the Mayflower Troop was earning 
money to fix up the old one-room schoolhouse that the 
selectmen had given them for a Girl Scout Little House, and 
in horehound they had found a small gold mine. They had 
raised and dried the herb in the summer, and during the 
winter they had tea-d it and candied it until they almost 
swooned away at the mere sight of a candy thermometer 
or a horehound leaf. But the people in River Ford 
never seemed to tire of buying it and the dollars 
rolled in apace. 

“It seems as if everyone must have a permanent 
cold in the head,” grumbled Tuck. “It's a bad 
advertisement for River Ford from a standpoint 
of good health.” 

She couldn't abide the sight, taste, or 
smell of horehound, and she earned her 
private contribution to the Little House 
project by a dish-washing enterprise which 
she claimed was just as profitable as hore- 
hound with none of its disadvantages. 

Sandy turned to wipe her hands on the 
roller towel and, at that moment, there 
came a clatter on the back porch and Ruth 
Adams, followed by her gentle, self-ef- 
facing friend, Connie Carter, burst into 
the kitchen. 

Ruth was a hearty girl with a round face 
and a wide open expression that never, by 
any chance, concealed anything she might 
be thinking. She was breathless, as usual, 
and one shoe string was trailing. 

“Mercy,” Tuck exclaimed, ‘who's chas- 
ing you, Ruffy? Tie up your shoe string 
and explain.” 

Ruffy puffed loudly. Then she exploded. 

“We just met Cappy up the street and 
—oh, Tuck and Sandy, you'll be sur- 
rounded! Guess what she told us! It's 
the Very Knobs Itself!" 

Cappy was Miss Walker, the captain of 
the Mayflower Troop, and whatever she 
had told Ruffy and Connie probably was 
the Very Knobs because she was that kind 
of a person. But Tuck didn't give Ruffy 
the satisfaction of seeing that she was the 
least bit agog. 

“Well, hurry up and surround us,” she 
said calmly. 

“Cappy has a letter,” Ruffy answered, 
“from the Girl Scout regional committee, 
inviting one patrol from our troop to give 
a demonstration of horehound candy mak- 





ing at the regional conference. It’s be- 
cause we've done such a—such a— what 
was it she said? Oh, I know. Such an 


outstanding piece of work in furnishing 


FOR HOREHOUNDSS SA 





our Little House by the revival of one of the old New Eng- 
land arts. They're going to have other troops there, too, 


doing spinning and weaving and candle dipping and things 
like that. And Cappy says we may take some special jars of 
horehound with us for the national president and the 
regional chairman—on account of we can't be sure we can 
make real good candy at our demonstration because we don't 
know whether the weather will be clear and cool enough.” 

















































The author of the popular “‘Scatter”’ sto- 
ries returns, after a long absence from THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, with the first of a group 
of new and amusing Girl Scout chronicles 


Ruffy ended with a flourish. She was not one that dis- 
approved of the horehound business. 

But Tuck was completely sunk by the news. She knew 
that, feeling as she did about horehound, she had mo chance 
of being chosen as a member of the patrol that would take 
the trip. 

“Oh, the poor regional conference,” she lamented. “Why, 
oh, why, must they be given a demonstration of horchound ? 
And why must any of it be carried to the poor defenseless 
national president and regional 
chairman? I'm going to find 
Cappy and tell her that it’s 
just too awful. What on earth 
would the national president 
do with a gift of horehound ? 


| Certainly she would never eat 

it!” 

Ruffy looked slightly crushed. 
| | “It’s very pure horehound,” 


“THERE'S A FOOT ON MY FACE,” GRUM- 
BLFD TUCK THICKLY. “THERE'S A FOOT 
ON MY FACE—AND IT’S A COLD FOOT!” 





By LESLIE WARREN 


ALICE HARVEY 


Illustrated by 


she murmured, “‘and we have worked hard to make it, even 
if you don't like it, Tuck.” 

“Never mind, Ruffy,” said Connie soothingly, “perhaps 
the national president will put it in her memory book if 
she doesn’t like putting it in her mouth. Anyhow she will 
know that we thought of her with kindness.” 

Tuck stalked off to lay her grievance before Cappy, but it 
availed her naught. It was horehound or nothing, and 
Tuck became gloomier and gloomier as the eight best hore- 
hound candy makers of the troop were chosen and the great 
day of departure approached. 


UT she had failed to reckon on fate. On the morning that 

the horechound patrol was to start to the city Eleanor 
Trowbridge came down with mumps—and Tuck was the 
only girl in the troop who could take her place at the last 
minute. Cappy was a little dubious about taking her, but she 
finally consented and the eight horehound makers gathered 
on the station platform with their two leaders. Ruffy Adams 
was Carrying two jars of horehound in pink-and-green wrap- 
pings, the colors of the Mayflower Troop. 

“That's my privilege,” she said, “me having been the first 
to call Cappy’s attention to the idea.” 

“Yes, Rutfy,”” said Cappy, “but it’s your responsibility, 
too. Remember to keep the candy cool, for if you let it get 
warm it will stick together in a horrid lump, and the na- 
tional president will have to crack the jar off it with an ice 
pick.” 

Tuck gave a whoop of joy at this dire picture, and Ruffy 
said haughtily that she could be trusted to look after hore- 
hound’s temperature provided Tuck could be prevented from 
setting it on a hot radiator when her back was turned. 
They did not ride far on the train for the greater part of 
the journey was to be by boat. Ruffy was worried 
about seasickness. 

“I've never been on a boat before,”” she ex- 
plained. “I never get sick on land, but riding 
on merry-go-rounds does make me feel dizzy.” 

“Then the boat is sure to make you seasick,” 
Tuck assured her. “But you take my advice, Ruffy, 
and eat just loads of salted peanuts. Then you'll 
be so thirsty you'll forget about being seasick.” 

“Honestly, is that true?’ asked Ruffy, and Tuck 
nodded _ violently. 
> “Yes, honestly. Dad told me before I left 
~~ home. ‘Caroline, my dear child,’ he said to me, 
‘be sure to eat plenty of peanuts on the boat, and 
be very careful not to touch any lime drops because 
they'll make you seasick if you do.’ And I said, 
"Yes, Dad!’ and now I'm telling you, Ruffy. Only, 
if I were you, I think I would hand horehound 
over to Sandy or me for safe-keeping. We never 
get seasick, even on the roughest days.” 

Ruffy eyed Tuck with something approaching 
suspicion in her gaze, but she said nothing. She 
only shook her head and stalked off to invest 
heavily in peanuts on which she chewed righteous- 
ly from that time forth. 

The boat was very steady that night, however, 
and even Ruffy was happy although she continued 
to chew peanuts. “Like an elephant,” as Tuck 
scathingly remarked. 
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When bedtime came everyone drifted into Cappy’s cabin 
for a good-night story. Ruffy climbed into the upper bunk, 
and several of the patrol piled on top of her. It was rest- 
ful, and they lay back drowsily while Cappy told the old 
story of the Crinkle Faced Child. In the pause that came at 
the end of the tale, Tuck spoke up sleepily. 

“Is Ruffy still eating peanuts?’ she asked. 

Those who were at Ruffy’s head end assured Tuck that 
she was. 

“Well, I've been thinking,” murmured Tuck, “and it 
isn’t peanuts she should be eating. They're the worst thing 
in the world for her. It should have been lime drops all 
the time.” 

A convulsive shudder shook the upper bunk. 

“But, Tuck,” wailed Ruffy, “you said—’”’ 

Tuck nodded sympathetically. “I know I did, but I 
made a mistake. It was the other way ‘round. I'm awfully 
sorry, Ruffy, honestly I am.” 

Tuck's voice was contrite, but Ruffy waited for no further 
explanations. With a stifled howl she struggled to the top 
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of the pile, and in two leaps and a bound flew out of the 
door and into the night. 

“You silly nut!” said Sandy to Tuck as they scuttled back 
to the cabin they were sharing with Ruffy, “what did you 
do that for? I’m much too sleepy to have to sit up with 
Ruffy all night.” 

Tuck laughed scornfully. “She'll not be sick,” she de- 
clared. ‘She's never sick. She's only scared she may be, 
and she doesn’t like the idea.” 


i trovsied found Ruffy tucked into the upper bunk, but she 

reared up briskly when they came in and demanded lime 

drops in mo uncertain tones. They had some which they fed 
her, so all was well, but not for long. 

““Wassermarrer ?”” —— Sandy, roused from a deep 
sleep by a bounce and a wrathful splutter from Tuck. “Can't 
you keep still and lemme sleep?” 

“There's a foot on my face,” grumbled Tuck thickly. 
“There's a foot on my face, and it’s a cold foot.” 

“It's my foot,” proclaimed Ruffy from above. “I can't 
find my way down and I just remembered horehound. Do 
get your face out of my way, Tuck, so I can find the floor.” 

Tuck grudgingly removed her face, Sandy lit the light, and 
Ruffy hopped down to the floor. 

“What ails horehound?” Tuck demanded, sitting up in 
bed. 

“It’s too hot in my bag,” replied Ruffy. “I’m going to put 
it by the window for the night.” 

Tuck watched her with a brooding eye. ‘“‘Ruffy Adams,” 
she said as Ruffy climbed aloft once more, ‘‘let this be the 
last time you step on my person for horehound’s sake. I do 
not like horehound. I never have and I never shall, and I 
don’t fancy being an accomplice to bringing it to the at- 
tention of a long-suffering national president and regional 
chairman.” 

“Oh, don’t be so hard to get along with, Tuck,” pled 
Ruffy from above. “It isn’t as if 
you had to eat any of it yourself, 
and perhaps the national presi- 
dent is crazy about it. You don't 
know.” 

“It’s the principle of the thing,” 
argued Tuck firmly, ‘“‘and the 
more I think about it, the more I 
am convinced that it is my duty 
to prevent that awful present 
from reaching its destination. I'll 
not touch it to-night, Ruffy, for 
I don’t want my face stepped on 
again, but to-morrow, beware!” 

Sandy cut the discussion short 
by turning off the light. The rest 
of the trip was horribly involved 
by the necessity of giving hore- 
hound its changes of air and, at 
the same time, protecting it from 
the clutches of Tuck. It finally 
landed on the window sill of 

Ma Ruffy’s room in the hotel, and 

the patrol went to breakfast pray- 

ing that the weather would keep 
cool for the rest of the day. 

They had rooms on the tenth 
floor of the old hotel, two girls to 
a room and a bath, with Cappy 
and Miss Carleton in the room 
near the elevators. Ruffy Adams 
and Connie Carter had the corner 
room at the far end of the corti- 
dor, one of a suite shared by 
Sandy and Tuck. A door connect- 
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ed the two rooms, but Sandy’s and Tuck’s room had no 
door on the corridor, their egress being through the larger 
room. Each room had two casement windows. One of Ruf- 
fy's windows opened on a fire escape, but horehound was out- 
side the other as there was less sun on that side. 

The low casement windows bothered Cappy. She was 
sure some one would get to romping and pitch headlong 
out of one of them, and she said so at breakfast in a few 
well-chosen words. 

Ruffy’s eyes opened wide and she looked distraught. The 
waiter at her elbow regarded her with concern. 

“Ham and eggs, or bacon and eggs?’ he inquired. 

Ruffy continued to gaze into space. 

“Ham and eggs, or bacon and eggs?” he asked again, 
raising his voice to penetrate this odd indifference to food. 

“Horehound!” Ruffy an- 
swered and bolted from 
the dining room. 

She returned a few min- 
utes later and explained 
herself. 

“Cappy frightened me 
by talking about casements 
and falling out,” she said. 
“I was scared that hore- 
hound might have, so I 
ran up to see if it was all 
right. I've fixed it now so 
that it can’t fall out—and 
Tuck can’t find it either.” 

“Can't I, though?” 
hooted Tuck. “Just let me 





But I remember one 


But I remember which 


have a try at it! I dare 
you, Ruffy!” 
“No!” said Ruffy de- 


cisively. “But I would like 
Cappy to come up and see 
my arrangement. It’s a 


corker!”” But I know the pasture rocks 
“Not now,” replied Were flanked with juniper, the dawn I gazed 
Cappy. “Our coats are 


down here and we must 
go over to the conference 
and get our things ready 
for use this afternoon.” 

The equipment for candy making had been sent on by 
express and was waiting in the booth that had been allotted 
to the horehound patrol. There was a gas stove there, too, 
and the girls spent the morning sorting out their materials, 
decorating their booth, and brewing some horehound tea 
with which to start their demonstration later on. Then they 
laid out white aprons for their future appearance and re- 
turned to the hotel for lunch. 

“Be back by two o'clock sharp,” warned the commissioner 
in charge of the conference. ‘Your troop is giving the first 
demonstration and we must start punctually as we have a 
full program this afternoon.” 

They promised blithely and hurried through their lunch. 
After lunch Ruffy took Cappy into her room to see the ar- 
rangement she had made for parking horehound. Sandy 
and Tuck, stretched out on their beds for a brief rest hour, 
were suddenly jerked to their feet by a half stifled howl 
from Ruffy in the other room. 

“Cappy has fallen overboard!” gasped Sandy. 

They galloped into the next room, terrified at what they 
might or might not see. Cappy hadn't fallen overboard, but 
she was the next thing to it. So were Ruffy and Connie. 
They were all hanging out the window as far as they could go. 

“What is the matter?” demanded Sandy. 

Ruffy and Connie and Cappy craned up, grief-stricken 
faces all crimson from being hung over the gulf below. 
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Map of a Country 


BY FRANCES FROST 


I have torgotten the strong, rough names of hills, 


That leaned a hemlock-dark and massive shoulder 
Against the slowly westward-falling sun. 


I have forgotten the lovely names of roads, 


Old grass-grown track I walked, the time I found 
Three frimged blue gentians in the leaf-strewn ditch. 


I have forgotten what slope it was I climbed, 


For an instant into the eyes of a russet fox. 
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“It's horehound,” Ruffy wailed. “It's fallen overboard!” 
“Hooray!” yelled Tuck, but Ruffy ignored her untimely 
glee and went on with the sad tale. 

“I was showing Cappy how I had hung horehound out 
the window on the end of a string,” she explained dolefully, 
“and I forgot that the closed window held the string in 
place. I opened the window and—and it went!” 

“But, strange to say, we can't see the remains on the 
pavement,” said Cappy, and she hung out of the window 
again. Everyone who had windows on that side of the hotel 
hung out, too, but not a sign of horehound could they see. 

‘Someone has probably eaten it by now,” mourned Ruffy, 
but Cappy thought not. 

“I think it has fallen into that awning on the second 
floor,” she said. “‘Let’s call the manager and find out.” 

Cappy was right and it 
took the united efforts of 
three men, a boy, and a 
ladder to rescue it from 
the folds of the awning. 

The rescue took a long 
time and it was almost 
two o'clock when the pa- 
trol finally lined up in the 
corridor by the elevators 
for inspection. 

“You look very nice,” 
said Cappy, “but Tuck has 
a smooch on her chin. 
Run and wash it off while 
we wait for the elevator. 
Ring the bell, someone.” 

Which Connie did and 
the elevator began to rat- 
tle in its cage. 

“Where's Ruffy ?” asked 
Miss Carleton. 

“Gone to get a hankie,” 
replied Connie. “Hurry 
up, Ruffy, the elevator is 
here.” 

Ruffy slammed her door, 
inserted her key in the old- 
fashioned lock, turned it, 
and rushed down the cor- 
ridor. In the elevator, the sickeningly swift descent was as 
usual, only it stopped short, halfway between floors. 

The colored boy jiggled his handle with no results. 

“Fuse blown,” he murmured. 

“Where's Tuck?” demanded Sandy, and, even as she 
spoke, she remembered that Tuck hadn't finished washing 
when they began their descent. 

“She'll come down by the other elevator,” answered Cap- 
py. ‘She's probably down by now. Is horehound sate, 
Ruffy ?” 

“Connie has it,” replied Ruffy cheerfully. 
was a safer person to carry it than me.” 

“I haven't it,” retorted Connie. “I told you I didn’t 
want to take it.” 

“Oh, glory!” Ruffy went white. “It’s alone up there 
with Tuck, and there’s no telling what she may have done 
to it by now.” 

“She wouldn't really hurt it,” said Cappy, looking at her 
watch. “She's only teasing you, Ruffy. How much longer 
do we have to wait here, boy? We're in a hurry.” 

The boy shook his head helplessly, and at the same time 
the door below opened and faces in the lobby peered up at 
them. Another boy wiggled something under the elevator. 

“See does she go now, Geo'ge?’’ he inquired languidly. 

“No, suh, she don’ go,” replied George, wiggling his 
handle. (Continued on page 46) 


“I decided she 





OLDER FAMILY FRIENDS, AND ES- 
PECIALLY RELATIVES, LIKE TO FEEL 
THAT THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE 
ARE GENUINELY GLAD TOSEE THEM e 3 





COMPANY FOR DINNER 


Extra leaves are taken from the storage closet, dusted 

off, and fitted into place. Your mother gets out her best 

dishes and takes her longest tablecloth down from the shelf. 

There is to be company for dinner. Perhaps new friends 

are coming. Or old friends, or relatives. It doesn’t really 

matter who, provided they are people who enjoy being to- 
gether, and people you and your family enjoy seeing. 

Perhaps the occasion is a party for the younger members 
of the family. Maybe it is Thanksgiving, or Christmas. Or 
your parents’ wedding anniversary, or somebody's birthday. 

Dinner parties can be the happiest and jolliest of occasions. 
Or they can be pretty dismal. They are certainly dismal when 
the food is heavy and tasteless. Or when the house is uncom- 
fortable and the guests ill-assorted. But when the food is 
right, the guests congenial, and when the house and the hostess 
seem to say ‘‘welcome,” a dinner party is something extra 
special to look forward to, and to remember. 

As the daughter of the house, your réle as assistant hostess 
can be as varied and as important as you care to make it. For 
instance, there are the table to set and the flowers to arrange. 
These are perfect assignments for you, if you are a girl with 
originality, good taste, and artistic ability. No doubt your 
mother will be glad to turn that whole business over to you, 
and will give you free rein to carry out your ideas. 

Welcoming the guests is your responsibility as much as it 
is your mother’s and your father’s. It is yours quite as much 
when the guests are old family friends, or relatives, as when 
they are your own schoolmates. Older people, relatives in 
particular, like to feel that the children and young people of 
the family are glad to see them. Usually they have known 
you, and your brothers and sisters, since you were babies. 
They have watched you grow up and have rejoiced in your 
every achievement. They always look forward to seeing you. 
A shy “hello” from you, or a limp handshake, is a poor way 
to express cordiality. Maybe you are a girl who hates kissing. 
Some people do and some don’t. Whether you like it or not, 
with relatives who consider themselves “kissing kin” it is 
best to accept the situation gracefully and to be a little demon- 


T dining room table is pulled out to its full length. 
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A successful company dinner depends 
on lots more than a cordial invitation 
to your guests; it requires careful 
planning and real family cooperation 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 
Illustrated by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI 


strative. You may prefer to act reserved, but too much te- 
serve really isn't good for — Naturally I don’t mean 
that you should rush up and kiss every guest who comes to 
your house—but old friends should receive a warm-hearted 
welcome, and new friends should feel that you are sincerely 
glad to see them. 

In a house in which the cook is also the maid-of-all-work, 
there will be many things which you can do to help in the 
kitchen before dinner is served. Preparing a company dinner 
is a big undertaking for one person. Although you only per- 
form some of the routine tasks, such as shelling nuts or peel- 
ing potatoes, your assistance may keep the cook calm and 
collected. Few cooks do their best when they feel hurried for 
time. With even a small amount of quiet and efficient help 
from you, your cook may turn out a superlative meal. ; 

When there is no servant in the house, and your mother 1s 
cook and hostess combined, your duties as her assistant are 
even more extensive. Also your opportunities are more nu- 
merous for finding out how much fun it is to cook. And it 
really is fun, if you think of it that way and do your job 
well. Incidentally, it is much more interesting, and no harder, 
to prepare delectable food than it is to cook something pet 
fectly commonplace. Not only more interesting while you 
are doing the cooking, but much more interesting afterward 
when your audience smacks its lips in appreciation. 

What shall we have for dinner? That is an ever-important 
question which your mother probably has been pondering 




















over for years and years. No wonder she hopes now and 
then for a suggestion from you. An occasional idea may be 
received with rejoicing. There are some suggestions at the 
end of this article which you might pass along to her. The 
menus outlined are elaborate enough for company dinners, 
but still not too difficult for a servantless household. 

In planning a dinner menu, whether it is a meal which you 
and your mother prepare together, or whether there are com- 
petent servants to take the responsibility, usually three or 
four courses are preferable to five or six. With a limited 
number of dishes to prepare, a cook can do justice to all of 
them. Often a slightly new way of preparing a dish lifts the 
meal out of the ordinary run. Sometimes it is merely a matter 
of seasoning the meat a few hours before it is cooked, rather 
than just before putting it on the stove. Chickens, turkeys, 
and geese are improved by standing with the seasoning 
tubbed in. Very often planning ahead is the secret of suc- 
cessful cooking. 

Just before dinner is announced, there are some last-minute 
tasks which you, as the daughter of the house, may attend to 
better than anyone else. There are the glasses to be filled, for 
one thing. Three-quarters full is the rule, and the water 
should be fresh and cold. 

Also at the last minute, the butter goes on the bread-and- 
butter plates. A neatly-cut square will do, or, if you want 
things to look a little more festive than usual, you can make 
butter balls as easily as not. All you need are a pair of pad- 
dles and a little practice. 

Then there are the various jellies, relishes, celery, olives, 
radishes, and the like, which shouldn’t be on the table for 
more than a few minutes before the guests sit down. Some- 
times all these things are arranged on a glass plate with com- 
partments. With a little concentration and thought, you can 
make the plate very attractive. 
Celery curls, for example, and rad- 
ish roses look jollier than plain 
celery stalks or plain radishes. 

Dinner is usually announced by 
the maid. But if she is still busy 
in the kitchen, there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t come to your 
mother and tell her when every- 
thing is ready. Having received 
the word from you, your mother 
turns to the guests and says, ‘‘Shall 
we go in to dinner now?” and 
leads the way to the dining room. 

When the maid makes the an- 
nouncement, she comes to the liv- 
ing room door and, catching your 
mother’s eye, says, “Dinner is 
served, Madame,” or, “Dinner is 
served, Mrs. Jones.” It is not cor- 
tect for her to stand in the next 
room and call out that dinner is 
teady. In the country, where peo- 
ple are out-of-doors at mealtime, 
a bell is rung to summon the fam- 
ily and guests. 

The host usually sits at one end of the table, and the hostess 
at the other. At the right of the host is the “most important 
woman guest.” She might be the person for whom the dinner 
is given, or the eldest, or the most distinguished, or she might 
be just a very small girl whose birthday is being observed. 
On the left of the host sits the “second most important woman 
guest’ —if you can determine things like that exactly. Other- 
wise put a person there with whom you think the host would 
enjoy a conversation. 

And now for the two “most important gentlemen” at the 
party. Whoever they may be, they should always be seated, 
tespectively, at the right and the left of the hostess, the more 





YOUR PART OF THE ENTERTAINING MAY 
BE TO CONCENTRATE ON YOU NGER GUESTS 
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important at the right, and the lesser celebrity on the left. 

Whenever — the hostess seats the ladies and gentle- 
men alternately around the table. She puts a boy next to a 
girl, rather than seating two boys or two girls side by side. 
Which is all very simple except when the dinner party consists 
of four, or eight, or twelve (or some other multiple of four) 
guests. With the hostess at one end of the table, and the host 
at the other, the lady-gentleman-lady-gentleman arrangement 
becomes mathematically impossible. The solution is for the 
hostess, or the host, to change places with one of the guests. 
It is usually the hostess who moves. The plan might work as 
follows: Let's suppose that your mother is giving a dinner for 
your uncle whose birthday is being celebrated. He is the guest 
of honor and should sit at the right of your mother. But in- 
stead of sitting at the end of the table, as she usually does, 
your mother asks the honor guest to take her place, and she 
sits at his left. Thus, strictly speaking, the honor guest is still 
on the right of the hostess and all is well! 


A’ a supper or high tea at which the hostess is to pour or 
serve, the host sometimes changes places with one of the 
guests. 

Only when the dinner is formal does the host offer his 
arm to the guest of honor and escort her to her seat in the 
dining room. Following his example, the other men at the 
party offer their arms to the ladies assigned them as dinner 
partners. The hostess waits until the last, and then comes in 
with the gentleman who is to sit in the honored place at her 
right. It is the right arm which the gentleman offers his 
partner. 

At more informal dinners—such as the kind all of us en- 
joy most frequently—there is no particular formality about 
who enters the dining room with whom. Usually the hostess 
goes first for the good reason that 
she needs to be there to tell people 
where to sit. The other ladies of 
the party follow her and the men 
and boys bring up the rear. The 
hostess should think out in ad- 
vance just where she wants every- 
one to sit, so as to be able to seat 
her family and guests without hesi- 
tation. The boys and men of the 
party pull out the chairs for the 
ladies, of course, and help them 
get seated, just as they would at a 
more formal dinner. 

When the dinner is a party for 
a daughter of the house (and her 
parents are not having dinner with 
her young guests), she may ask the 
guest of honor to sit at one end 
of the table in the place opposite 
her own. If there are boys as well 
as girls at the dinner, and no par- 
ticular guest of honor, the girl's 
brother, or cousin (rather than her 
best beau) usually sits opposite her. 

There is more than one “‘cor- 
rect’’ way of serving dinner. What is good taste in one 
house may be poor taste in another. Everything depends 
upon the circumstances. Without two or more servants it 
is silly and pretentious to attempt a formal service. But to 
disregard all order and dignity because of lack of servants 
is just as foolish. 

In deciding how company dinners are to be served, a 
hostess should take into account the number of her guests, 
her menu, her equipment, and her servants or lack of them. 
In many instances there is nothing that answers so well as 
the good old favorite, the buffet meal. In other instances, 
the family service, in all its infor- (Continued on page 42) 
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N MOMENTS of exasperation Dilsey Mercer's 
| mother was accustomed to say that if there were 
any possible muddle within reach Dilsey would 
be sure to get into it. Which goes to prove that even 
the most devoted parent may be discouraged tempo- 
rarily when a daughter never fails to spill something 
on her best dress, is usually late, and at times is absent- 
minded enough to tuck away her bedroom slippers in 
the refrigerator. This last, Mrs. Mercer felt, was 
just foo much for any mother to bear with composure. 
For all that, Dilsey was one of the most popular girls in 
the Martinstown high school. Her friends liked her for her 
sincerity and good nature, and her amusing way of talking. 
They even liked her long gangling legs and clumsy elbows, 
and her rough red hair and freckles. 

Phyl and Meg Merriam, who with their Aunt Marcia had 
lately settled in Martinstown, liked Dilsey, too. And though 
their new home was already lively with friends running in 
and out—for Phyl and Meg had been a success with the young 
crowd from the start—it was Dilsey who was the first to be 
asked to spend the night. 

“You're going to christen our new guest room. You're the 
very first person to sleep in it since we moved here,” Phyl 
told Dilsey on her Saturday afternoon arrival, as the three 
girls climbed the stairs, Meg swinging their friend's over- 
night bag. They paused at the door of the nearest of the two 
bedrooms under the roof. “We just finished it last week. 
Don’t you feel honored ?” 

“Sure do. Ow!” Dilsey rubbed her head ruefully as, en- 
tering, she collided with the sloping ceiling before plumping 
herself down on the smooth new candlewick bedspread. She 
dangled her hands between her knees and looked around ad- 
miringly. ‘Say, it’s dandy! I wish I could fix up my room 
at home like this. But I never could.” 

“You could so!” Meg opened the dormer window to let in 
a whiff of soft October air. The fresh curtains puffed them- 
selves and pulled gently at their tie-backs. 

“Nope. No taste.” 

“I'd show you how, Dill,” Phyl offered helpfully. “You 
have plenty of talent in lots of ways, ] think. And you prob- 
ably just need to on your mind on the way things ought to 
be in a house, to have good taste. You just haven't thought 
about it, I mean.” 

But Dilsey looked mulish. “Huh! Named for a pickle!” 
was all she said. 

Phyl laughed. “But there are sweet pickles! Don’t you 
think this flowered wall paper is jolly? And the little rag 
carpet rugs? Aunt Marcia found the rugs in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. That's what we call our Sark storeroom. We 


didn’t fix up these rooms when we moved in last August 
because, in summer, they're too hot. But now they're just 
right. The other one isn’t done yet.” 
“Come on. Let’s go down to the back porch,” Meg sug- 
gested. “We can play a game of bagatelle before dinner.” 
At bedtime, ba 


ancing a small decanter of drinking water 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Dilsey and trouble were as thick as thieves, but never 
thicker than the night she visited Phyl and Meg Merriam 






DILSEY ENTERED, COL- 
LIDED WITH THE SLOP- 
ING CEILING, AND RUE- 
FULLY RUBBED HER 
HEAD AS PHYL AND 
MEG MURMURED THER 
SYMPATHY 


topped with an inverted tumbler, Phyl followed the visitor 
upstairs to “tuck her in.” Both she and Meg were thrilled 
over their first Martinstown house guest. 

Dilsey undressed with little ceremony and plunged be- 
tween the sheets, while Phyl curled up on the outside of the 
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bed, ready for confidences. There, in the light from the 
dainty reading lamp, the two girls giggled together until 
Aunt Marcia spoke from the foot of the stairs. 

“Come down now, darling, and let Dilsey have her beauty 
sleep!’ 

Stil laughing, Phyl tore herself away. She wished her 
guest pleasant dreams, turned out the light, and shut the door. 
Dilsey could hear her footsteps, muffled on the stair 
carpet, as she went down to her own bedroom next 
Aunt Marcia’s on the first floor. Meg slept down- 
stairs, too. 

Dilsey had giggled so much that her beauty sleep 
came slowly. From below, at the back of the house, 
she could hear Meg calling to her sister from her 
room which opened off the balcony porch, and Phyl's 
light-toned replies, broken occasionally by the deeper 
murmur of Aunt Marcia’s voice. Then the house 
settled into stillness. The grandfather clock in the 
hall below struck eleven. 

It was spooky lying there, awake, all by herself, 
at the top of that old, old house. Dilsey was not 
imaginative, but she wouldn't have minded if, in the 
big, square, carpeted hall outside, there had been a 
light to shine through the crack under her door. But 
there was none, only a rectangle of pale moonlight 
on her floor. Two katydids were contradicting each 
other in a tree beside the eaves. “She did!” “She 
didn't!’ It was a lonesome sound. Beyond her 
sight, in the angle of the dormer window, one of 
the curtains escaped from its tie-back. It behaved 
disconcertingly, uttering fitfully into view and then 
as fitfully withdrawing, only to flutter in again un- 
cannily, after an interval, like the edge of a spirit’s 
robe. 


ROWSY at last, Dilsey yawned widely and 

stretched both arms above her head. As she 
drew them back, her hand struck something on the 
table beside the bed. There was a glassy clink, as 
if something had upset. 

She sat up in alarm. ‘“Gee whiz, I hope I haven't 
spilled the ice water!” She passed exploring hands 
over the table. “I have! It’s wet! Isn't that just 
my luck?’ Fumbling with the reading lamp, she 
tried to turn it on, but without success. She hadn't 
been noticing when Phyl had twisted its tricky little 
gadget. “What's the matter with the thing? It 
won't light!’ She swung her bare feet to the floor, 
and recoiled before a puddle. “Ow! The rug’s all 
wet! I've stepped into it!” 

There was a ceiling bulb high above the bed, but, 
Dilsey-like, she hadn't located the switch before set- 
tling down. “If I could just get a light I'd wipe the 
water up—and maybe by morning it would dry,” 
she thought, feeling along the wall in search of the 
elusive button, groping for it right and left. “I 
hope it hasn't done any damage. Wouldn't it be 
just like me to spoil something in this pretty, fresh 
room! Oh dear! I wish I weren't so clumsy !”’ 

Ah, here was the switch near the door! Dilsey 
punched it, and her surroundings sprang into view. 

What was that—and that? What was wrong with 
everything? Was she having a nightmare? Then 
she sensed the fullness of the disaster, and sat down 
hard on the dressing table bench. For the Merri- 
am's new guest room was ruined! 

It hadn't been ice water. The decanter, covered with its 
tumbler, still stood primly on the table. But near it a glass 
inkstand lay on its side, dribbling last sluggish black drops 
on the pink-and-white rug. And that was not the worst. If 
Dilsey had ever doubted that there were five fingers on the 
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human hand, it would have been proved to her a dozen times 
over by the black marks on the eet wall paper, all the 
way from the bed to the place where she had punched the 
switch! The shade of the reading lamp was also splotched 
with black. 

“Oh, my goodness !’’ she groaned. “Oh, I've tracked it on- 
to this rug, too!’ From a rack beside the washstand she 


Illustrated by ROBB BEEBE 


snatched something—anything—and wiped her inky feet and 
hands, only to realize in the next instant that she had spoiled 
a guest towel, an embroidered one. 

On a desperate — she ran to the table for the decan- 
ter, soaked the already ruined towel, and frenziedly tried to 
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sop the marks from the wall paper with ice water. They 
smeared under her hands into great, damp, inky blobs. 

Sick with dismay she crawled back into bed without turn- 
ing off the light, staring with wide eyes at the havoc she had 
wrought, asking herself what she must do. Tell Aunt Marcia, 
of course, and insist upon replacing everything. And then go 
home to face her long-suffering parents with this, the climax 
of her scrapes. 

As she tossed feverishly, the trouble magnified itself. Of 
course, the Merriams would never speak to her again. The 
story might go all over Martinstown. People would be afraid 
to have her in their houses. She hoped her mother would con- 
sider this terrible experience sufficient ground for moving, so 
that her daughter might hide her identity in some other town. 
The grandfather clock downstairs struck twelve, one, and 
finally two, before, at the 
point of exhaustion, ‘she 
rolled over and slept. 

A strident rooster, crow- 
ing in the yard next door, 
waked Dilsey. For a mo- 
ment she rubbed her eyes 
and rumpled her hair, then 
came back to her misery. 
The desecrated little room 
was filled with the light of 
morning which struggled 

ueerly against the glare 
P sae the bulb above her 
head. 

She rose and snapped off 
the electricity, but the unas- 
sisted daylight was no com- 
fort to her. If possible, the 
ink stains looked worse than 
before, and now that the 
hour of confession was so 
near at hand, Dilsey felt she 
couldn't go through with it. 
The idea of facing Phyl and 
Meg at the breakfast table 
was too horrible. She would 
have to stall for time, until 
she could nerve herself to 
make her confession, until 
she had told her mother. 

Dilsey’s wrist watch was 
at home, in its usual state of 
disrepair, but there was a 
clock on the dressing table. 
Half past seven. She would 
creep out of the house now, 
while the Merriams were 
still in their Sunday morn- 
ing sleep, and come back 
later when she'd had time to 
collect her wits. Maybe, then, 
she would find Aunt Marcia 
alone. 

Hurrying into her clothes, { 
she shut the bedroom door ' 
behind her, and stood, lis- 
tening, at the head of the 
stairs. Then, with shoes in 
her hand, she stole down. 
Two steps from the bottom 
she nearly dropped a shoe 
in fright, for a pair of sus- 
picious brown eyes were re- 
garding her through the 
balusters. The Merriams’ 
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dog, Duke, of course! His tail wagged feebly—he liked 
Dilsey—but his expression was clouded with doubt. Duke 
knew a get-away when he saw it. 

Dilsey bent and fumbled his head. ‘Good old Duke,” she 
whispered. ‘Nice dog!’ She had to distract him from his 
evident intention of rousing Aunt Marcia and the girls, and 
telling on her. 

Somewhat mollified, he allowed her to gain the front door. 
Closing it silently in his face, she paused for a panicky mo- 
ment on the mat outside to step into her pumps. The sun 
was up, and the Merriams’ newly-acquired tiger pussy, 
“Nippy’’—short for ‘“Catnip’’—dozed in a cozy angle of the 
porch steps. He lay on his ack with his four paws curled in 
engagingly on the soft fur of his stomach. Dilsey dashed 
past him, and, once on the sidewalk, covered the first block 
on a run. 

She wouldn't go home 
yet, she decided; they 
weren't expecting her 
until after midday din. 
ner. She would take a 
long walk, so as not to 
see her mother till after 
the family had returned 
from church. She 
couldn't muster courage 
to tell her story now. 
Perhaps, by then, Aunt 
Marcia would have 
called her parents on 
the telephone, and that 
would make the ordeal 
easier, though more dis- 
graceful. But in her 
heart she knew Aunt 
Marcia would not call. 
She would wait for Dil- 
sey herself to speak. 

Nobody in town 
seemed to be awake but 
herself. A Sabbath in 
ertness lay over Mar- 
tinstown; there was no 
sign of life even when 
she reached the village 
center. There the shops 
were closed and their 
shades drawn down. 
Some one had spilled a 
lot of rice in the gutter 
in front of Doyle's gro- 
cery store, and there 
were empty boxes and 
yellow lemon-wrappings 
on the sidewalk, and 
some strips of purple 
paper. From the silent 
entrance of the movie 
house next door, Shirley 
Temple's bonnie little 
face twinkled out at 

her from a poster. 

To one driving 0 

a car, Dilsey’s 
objective, Steb- 














SHE PAUSED TO LISTEN FOR A PAN- 
ICKY MOMENT ON THE MAT OUTSIDE 
WHILE SHE STEPPED INTO HER PUMPS 
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bins’s Mill, might seem just outside of town, but to one on 
foot, coming from the far end of town and loaded with a 
heavy heart, it was a long way. Dilsey was tired when she 
reached it. She turned into a path beside the pond, bordered 
by tall weeds. By the time she had gained the pond’s far 
side, away from the road, her new print dress and best pumps 
were soiled by the dusty contact. 

It'll be time to start back when I hear the church bells 
ringing,’ she sighed, dropping down on a log beside the wa- 
ter amid waist-high goldenrod and purple ironweed. “Oh, 
gosh, I've snagged my stocking!” 

More than two hours is a long 
time to wait, especially with an 
empty stomach. Dilsey found it 
almost unendurable. She listless- 
ly picked bits of bark from her 
log and shied them at a red ma- 
ple leaf floating on the pond. She 
got up and dawdled along an un- 
used cart track, leading into a 
no-man’s land behind her, but, 
scared by the remoteness, soon 
came back to her seat on the log. 
Once she scrambled from her 
weedy hideout to kill time walk- 
ing down the main road, but a 
passing car covered her with dust 
and her pumps began to hurt. 
She had no heart to go farther. 

Sharpening pangs of hunger 
found her out amid the golden- 
rod. Yesterday morning her 
gtandmother had baked an apple 
pie, topped with twisted strips of 
crust. Surely the family hadn't eaten it all for-dessert last night 
at dinner. That left-over piece of pie took possession of her. Its 
brown twists and fruity filling even crowded back her misery. 

At last—an interminable last—a sweetly solemn sound 
pealed toward her across the meadows. It surprised her when 
it came, although for the last hour she had been straining her 
ears to hear it. The church bells! She got to her feet, stretch- 
ing cramped legs and arms, and started back at a dragging 
walk. She must go slowly, so as not to negotiate Main Street 
too soon. An encounter with her family, on their way to the 
old brownstone church close to the village center, would call 
for immediate explanations. Aunt Marcia attended the white 
church with the clock tower, near the Merriam home. 


[N THE hush following the last bell, she passed the brown- 
stone church. The doors were open and she could see in- 
to the vestibule. One of the ushers was tiptoeing softly up 
the black walnut stairs to the gallery. There was a sudden 
warning roll from the organ and a harmony of many voices 
burst out into the empty street. “Oh, day of rest and glad- 
ness!’ the congregation sang. 

Reaching her deserted home, Dilsey, without taking off 
hat or jacket, ravenously ransacked the ice box and pantry. 
There were comforting leftover dabs set away in saucers, but 
the apple pie was not among them. She could not know that, 
in her last-night’s absence, her brother had innocently sur- 
rounded the extra piece. 

Returning from church, the Mercer family expressed sur- 
prise at seeing Dilsey home so soon. As it appeared to be im- 
— to draw her mother aside unnoticed, she explained 

er presence by a feeble reference to the necessity of finishing 
the book she was reading before it was due at the library. 
Mrs. Mercer gave her daughter a searching look as the house- 
hold gathered around their Sunday roast beef and Indian 
pudding. It was unusual for scatter-brained Dilsey to betray 
much responsibility about getting library books back on time. 
After dinner, a neighbor dropped in, making it late in the 
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Toad in Autumn 


BY ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE 


He sleeps a dreamless sleep, this small 
And wrinkled bit of brownish clay, 
While winter passes overhead 

And north winds wheel their frosty way. 
He sleeps: but he will be the first 

To sound upon his tiny flute 

The news of April, and make known, 
While other voices still are mute, 

The waking of the world to feel in 
The fluttering wing on April's heel. 
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afternoon before Dilsey was able to blurt out the truth. 

It was later still, just before twilight, when she stumbled 
up the steps of the Merriams’ front porch. Years seemed 
to have passed since she had left it that morning. Her father 
had wanted to come with her—the matter was so serious— 
but she had begged him not to. She felt that she would 
rather face Aunt Marcia alone. 

Ordinarily Dilsey would have dragged stoutly at the old- 
fashioned brass bell and drummed a merry rataplan on the 
knocker to warn the girls of her coming, but now she pulled 
the beil so feebly the sound was 
scarcely audible. It was what her 
mother would have called “a 
beggar's ring.” 

But Duke heard it. Rustling 
smartly in the October leaves, he 
trotted around the house and 
looked at her through the porch 
railing. Then, with wagging tail, 
he turned and scampered away 
again. From a half-heard mur- 
mur of voices, Dilsey gathered 
that the girls were in the back 
garden. She rang again in the 
desperate hope of cornering Aunt 
Marcia alone, and, as there was 
still no answer, she opened the 
door—which was left on the 
latch, country fashion—and went 


The hall and the two long 
parlors were silent, and, in the 
failing light indoors, they were 
dim and shadowy. “Aunt Mar- 
cia!’ Dilsey tried to call, but her voice came out only in a 
choked whisper. ‘Aunt Marcia!’’ she attempted again, louder 
this time. She tiptoed down the hall and peeped through 
the open door of Aunt Marcia’s bedroom. No one there. 
Suddenly, hearing a step on the basement stairs, she turned 
and fled. 

Dashing into the front parlor, she threw herself down on 
the old Sheraton sofa—but instantly sprang up again! For 
an outraged yowl had rent the stillness, there was a spitting, 
clawing upheaval beneath her, and Nippy, who had selected 
that place himself for a Sunday afternoon siesta, shot out of 
the room, his puffed tail raised like a protesting flag. 

A flash of fur, he met Miss Merriam in the hall, head on. 
With a little shriek Aunt Marcia flung up both hands, tried 
to catch at the hall table to regain her balance, and sat down 
heavily on the floor. Nippy ricocheted past her and down 
the basement stairs. 

Through the parlor door Dilsey saw it all. For a moment 
she stood petrified, then rushed to Aunt Marcia and, seizing 
her under the arms, dragged her to her feet. ‘Oh, you're 
hurt,” she moaned. 

Aunt Marcia regarded the girl intently. Then her sudden 
burst of hearty laughter went far to chase the goblins out of 
Dilsey’s world. 

“I'm so terribly sorry! I didn’t mean to run away! I just 
needed a little more time,’ wept Dilsey. “Father and Mother 
are terribly worried. Father's going to pay for everything!” 

Aunt Marcia drew the girl to her, ‘sage her shoulder. 
“You poor youngster! Don’t say another word. The little 
room told its own story.” 

“I didn't mean to run away,” Dilsey persisted. “I couldn't 
tell you just at first. I didn’t—’’ 


“I know you didn’t. We knew you'd come back. We've 
been home all day waiting for you.” 

““B-but it’s ruined, the guest room is! And it was so pretty 
and everything,’ Dilsey mourned. 

“Listen, dear,” Miss Merriam (Continued on page 50) 

















HAPPY ACRES 


MARTHA AND DAKIN, WITH THEIR NEW FRIEND 
AT THE WHEEL, DROVE ON THROUGH THE NIGHT 








By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


With the “wolf pack” of would-be adopters closing in on the McGrail children, 
Martha and Dakie start out on the long jaunt to search for their Cousin Dakin 


PART FIVE 


the car out of its shed garage, waited for Dakin to climb 

in. Chatty, her face thin and pinched in the gray light, 
hobbled about to see them off. Poor worried Chatty! She 
laid a shaky hand on Martha's arm. ‘Don’t let Cousin Dakin 
say no. Don't come back without him. Tell him the Wolf 
Pack is closing in on us.” 

They had hoped to evade Tommy Tucker, but he slipped 
out. Martha shooed him back because he wasn’t dressed, but 
he kept calling from the doorway, over their talk and the 
din of the car, “Bring me back a live fish—just this long-- 
a swimming fish.” 

“Look for us to-morrow evening, Chatty,’’ Martha said. 
She called good-bye, and a “Pray for us!’’"—as though every 
breath the tense Chatty drew wasn’t a prayer—an:. they 
were off. 

The hundred and thirty miles to Denver seemed iong in 
their joggy car. They had to be ever watchful of that left 
tire going out on them. The sun came out and they shed 
sweaters; a gusty shower whipped up and they squirmed 
into them again, for the glass in the car door was broken 
and the rain slanted in. 

On the outskirts of Denver they ate lunch they'd brought. 
Martha tried to skirt the heaviest traffic of Denver and get 
onto the Colorado Springs road. It was tedious and slow go- 
ing through the city with its stop signals, traffic lights; several 


L SHIVERY darkness the next morning Martha backed 








The Story §o0 Far 

The McGrail children are introduced on their Colorado 
ranch, as they wait for their father to return from Denver 
where he has gone to buy sheep. There are four of them— 
Martha, seventeen, who tries to take her dead mother's 
place; Chatty, younger, crippled by a leg injury; Dakin, elev- 
en, who plays the violin; and Tommy, three. The father, 
an aviator—charming but restless, not cut out for farming— 
and a gloomy housekeeper, Mrs. Gunnage, complete the 
household. Hank Dittmar, a neighbor boy, is almost a 
member of the family, though the McGrails distrust his step- 
mother, who wants to adopt Dakin. 

Mr. McGrail returns from Denver with a pedigreed black 
karacul ram and three ewes. The children are charmed with 
them and with the lambs which-are born soon after their 
arrival. Their care falls to Chatty, as Mr. McGrail soon un- 
dertakes a flight to Dutch Guiana. Shortly afterwards his 
plane is reported lost at sea. 

The McGrails refuse to believe their father is dead, and 
resist attempts of neighbors to dispose of them. Mrs. Ditt- 
mar redoubles efforts to adopt Dakin, Mrs. Gunnage’s niece 
wants Tommy, a bone specialist insists on taking Chatty to 
Chicago for treatment, and Fred Schef decides to marry Mar- 
tha. When Mrs. Dittmar hints at legal proceedings, Martha 
determines to hunt “p their mother’s only living relative, 
Dakin Lang, and to beg him to act as guardian, although 
Cousin Dakin had opposed her mother’s marriage and had 
severed all connection with the family. 
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times they stopped to ask pedestrians if they were going in 
the right direction. But mid-afternoon found them again 
on the highway, going south, with the mountain range to the 
west of them and ahead. 

On the outskirts of Colorado Springs they looked up Cous- 
in Dakin’s address in the directory. A filling station at- 
tendant gave them minute directions for finding the house. 

Dusk had fallen when, in the college section of the small 
city of wide streets and nice homes, they located a substan- 
tial brick house with many porches, set far back in a lawn, 
green and freshly-trimmed. 

Martha tilted the car's mirror, tried to smooth out, plum 
up, what had been curls this morning. She som wien. | 
“Dakie, tuck your shirt in better. Let me fix your tie.” 

Dakin was staring at the house. “It looks closed up, 
doesn't it, Martha?” 

They watched a man put away a lawn mower and tools 
in the garage. He came down the driveway and Martha 
asked, “This is where Dakin Lang lives, isn’t it?” 

“Yessum, this is where he lives when he’s home, which 
ain't often. He’s always on the go, to some of these out-of- 
the-way parts.” 

“Isn't he home now ?” 

“No’m, he ain’t. He’s been gone three—going on four 
wecks.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“That I couldn't tell you, miss. 
sound alike to me.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

“The Lord only knows, miss—I doubt if Mr. Lang does. 
He just tells me to take care of the yard, and my wife airs 
out the house till he gets back. We never look for him till 
we get a telegram telling us he’s coming. Well—” he 
moved off, “the wife will be having my supper ready for 
me. 

Despair thudded through them as they watched him walk 
down the sidewalk. Tired and hungry and sickly bewildered, 
they sat for a while on the running board of the 
car. There was nothing to do but climb back into 
it, face it toward Denver. 

Martha said heavily, ‘Eat that sandwich that’s 
left, Dakie. I'm not a bit hungry.” 

Dakie swallowed hard, shook his head. ‘I’m not, 
either,” he managed thickly. 

The road led through the foothills. Chill came 
on with darkness. Wind whipped through the 
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CHATTY AND HANK WERE DOWN AT THE CREEK GET- 
TING SAND FOR FILLING UP DAMP PLACES ABOUT THE 
SHEEP SHEDS. THEY HAD WORKED THERE FOR HOURS 


broken glass. 
warming. 

Their lights picked up a man, walking down the road 
ahead of them. He was laden with books, and he was carry- 
ing a typewriter—not a small portable, but one so heavy 
it pulled him to one side. Martha said, “His arms must 
be aching from that load. No criminal would be carrying 
a typewriter, would he, Dakie?” She stopped her car. 
“Can't we give you a lift?” 

The man put down the weighty typewriter, taking a minute 
to look over the girl and the small boy in the car. Then, 
instead of thanking them, he began to scold. ‘Don't you 
know it’s dangerous to pick up a stranger along the road? 
You should never do that.” 

“We didn’t think a holdup man would be carrying so 
many books and a typewriter,’ Martha explained. “And 
you looked like you needed a ride.” 

“I feel like it, too,” he agreed. He was a thin man, 
slightly bent, but he smiled now and his smile made him 
look younger. Dakin described him afterwards as an old- 
young man. “I was just wondering which to throw away 
first, the books or the typewriter—you know the way they 
had to when they crossed the plains, and the last oxen died, 
and either the baby’s cradle or grandma's spinning wheel 
had to go. Thanks, I do need a lift.” 


Even their sweaters felt flimsy and un- 


AKIN moved over and the man climbed into the front 

seat with them. Martha drove on. Dakin was crying 
quietly and holding his hand to his cheek to make it appear 
he had a toothache. Martha sensed that the man noticed 
it, for he had keen gray eyes behind his glasses, but she said 
nothing. She was too sunk in her despair even to make 
conversation. 

They passed a restaurant stand close to the road, and the 
man asked her to stop. He went in and came out with a 
sack of hamburger sandwiches, a pitcher of hot coffee. “I 
know this fellow,” he mentioned casually, “had him once in 
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class—and I like to help him out.” The meat between the 
buns was hot and savory, the coffee strong and heartening. 
Martha found that she was hungry, and Dakie’s “toothache” 
grew better as he munched. 

As Martha started the engine, she asked the man, ‘“Where 
are you going?” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I might as well take you. Those books and 
typewriter must be terribly heavy. And there's no hurry 
about our getting home—now. I hate to go home and tell 
Chatty—’’ a semblance of a sob threatened her voice for a 
minute. “Are you going to Denver?” 

“I don’t know where I’m going. Fate has just side- 
tracked my well-laid plans. Two hours ago I left Colorado 
Springs for a mountain cabin where I intended to hole in 
for months. I worked over the list of grub I'd need. I 
spent practically my small fortune for hams and bacon and 
cheese and canned milk—and tomato juice for vitamins.” 

“Why were you going to hole in for months? You 
haven't committed any crime, have you?” Martha asked. 

“Not yet. I was just hoping to prove that crime does pay 
if you write about it. Yes, I started out in my car with my 
provisions, all my pencils sharpened, a two-foot stack of 
paper, and a correspondence course on just how to write mur- 
der mystery stories. A little way out of the Springs I picked 
up a forlorn character, and, as | drove along asking him 
about his purpose in life, I felt a pistol stuck in my ribs— 
a ‘smoke-stick,’ I believe is the term in these yarns I’m aim- 
ing to write.” 

“It’s a blessing he didn’t kill you,” Martha told him sym- 
pathetically. 

‘Now I wonder if it was such a blessing,” their new friend 
said with surprising cynicism for one whose smile was so 
friendly. ‘My insurance would have given my mother and 
sister the trip to Italy they've always hankered 
for. And there’s a girl who would find 
mourning very becoming. The blessing was 
that he threw my typewriter and books out 
after me.” 

Martha offered, ““Wouldn’t you like me to 
drive you back home? You came from Colo- 
rado Springs, you say?” 

Again the man’s smile was half cynical, 
half sad. “A wise philosopher once said, 
‘Never go back after your good-byes are said.’ 
My good-byes are said. I haven't a job to 
go back to. I teach geology and math in high 
school, and I got a leave of absence from 
June to next January, during which time I'm 
to establish myself as a writer who makes a 
lot of money. Then, when I’m a success at 
it, I'll be pointed out as the writer of murder 
stories, and women’s clubs will give teas for 
me and my wife—and she does love teas!” 

“Have you any children ?’’ Martha asked. 

‘My dear young lady, I haven't any wife 
yet. She’s to come along with the success— 
sort of the premium, you might say—only 
here I am, kind of hung in mid-air like a kite stuck in a 
tree. I can’t go up in the mountain cabin because my car 
and three-months’ supply of grub is gone. And I can't go 
back—they have someone in my place already.” 

Martha drew a sharp, uneven breath. ‘‘Listen, could you 
go home with us? An awful tragedy has happened to us, 
too. I mean we can’t go home without Cousin Dakin.” 
Rather incoherently as she drove, with Dakin adding a word 
now and then, she told him of her father who was reported 
missing—'‘though we're sure he'll be back,” Martha said 
stubbornly. She told of Mrs. Dittmar and Dr. Desjardines— 
the Wolf Pack—closing in about them. But if he would 
only come out and pretend to be their Cousin Dakin, they 
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would be saved. ‘We'll provide you with board and room, 
and you can write out there. I'll see to it that you aren't 
bothered so you can concentrate on your murder stories.” 

He said, ‘Now let’s reduce this to its simplest terms. 
There are four children of you? Chatty is on crutches, 
Tommy is almost five. What do almost fives do anyway?” 

‘Almost anything,” Martha admitted. ‘You never know. 
Tommy puts little toads in the teakettle to warm their cold 
feet. He has a cowboy suit that we can’t get him out of— 
we have to wash it when he sleeps. He's spoiled—in fact, 
Fred Schef says we're all spalled and that we spoil each 
other.” 

“There's spoiling and spoiling,” the man said vehement- 
ly. ‘Just loving folks for what they are and making them 
happy isn’t spoiling.” 

“And I might as well prepare you for Mrs. Gunnage,” 
Martha went on. “She sulks. Her whole outlook on life is 
dark gray. Father says she must have had a blighted love 
affair.” 

“She wouldn't be the first,” he said. After a thoughtful 
moment, he went on, “I'll take the job on approval. I'd rel- 
ish going out there and straightening out your lives for I'm 
a bossy person, but I’ve got to concentrate on story plots 
and murders and motives. So understand that, if it gets too 
thick out there—well, all you'll see is my coat tails as I streak 
for quieter regions! Here, let me take the wheel. You 
look tuckered out.” 

Martha relinquished it gratefully. She was tuckered out. 
But she had a nice feeling of relief. She hadn't succeeded 
in procuring Cousin Dakin, but she had an imitation which 
would surely prove “just as good” to the people around An- 
telope. 

“Do you think you could answer to Cousin Dakin?” 

“Yes, I believe so. My name isn’t so different from Dakin. 
It's Duncan—Duncan Smith.’ 

“Do you know our Cousin Dakin?’ 

“Dakin Lang? Yes, I know him 
well. We're both interested in geol- 
ogy, though I’ve only taught it and 
he’s an active geologist. Lately he’s 
gone into the field of mineralogy.” 

“We've only heard about him from 
Mother. Do you think he’d—he’d like 
us ?”’ 

He didn’t answer that directly. “He's 
a quiet man, wrapped up in his work 
—perhaps a little lonely. I've often 
oe him frame up a speech when he's 
had to address an audience. Your folks 
won't be looking for you to-night, will 
they ?”’ 

“No,” Martha confessed, “because 
we thought Cousin Dakin would ask us 
to stay. I don’t know what to do,’ 
she thought aloud worriedly. “I'm 
afraid if we drive on home to-night the 
floor we varnished for you—I mean 
for Cousin Dakin—won’'t be dry enough 


to walk on. But we don’t know anyone in Denver where 
we could stay.” 
“I do. Herr Friedel, who used to supervise music in our 


schools, is retired and living in Denver with his son, young 
Herr Friedel. The son is a musician, also, and so is his 
wife. They have a big house and they like company. We 
may have to wash a week’s accumulation of dishes—’’ 

“I wouldn't mind dishes,” Martha sighed wearily, “if 
we could get a night’s sleep first.” 

It was only a two-day accumulation of dishes which Mar- 
tha dispatched the next morning in the hospitable home of 
the Friedels. The musical Friedels talked to Dakin about 
his miusic. He played for them, (Continued on page 35) 
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CRISP COOKIES HOT OUT OF THE OVEN, AND MORE COOKIES READY FOR BAKING 


course an occasional cake or pie might have to be 
whisked up during the week if unexpected company 
made inroads on the larder, but the Saturday baking was 
counted on to last until the next baking day came around. 

Even though the school bell didn't ring that morning, 
there were no extra naps. Dishes must be washed and dust- 
ing done in record time, so Mother would be free to give 
all her morning to the baking. And what an array there 
was! Crusty loaves of bread, generous-sized rolls, and spicy 
cinnamon buns, fragrant under the snowy bread cloth; two 
pies—‘‘one to eat and one to keep;” a three-layer cake, usu- 
ally with jelly filling and powdered sugar over the top; 
doughnuts, frequently, and cookies—always! And if we 
children had done our Saturday tasks quickly, we might have 
the left-over dough from which to bake tiny cookies. 

Let's pretend that today is baking day—not the long, in- 
volved affair I have been describing, but the day to make 
cookies. What kind? Drop cookies are the easiest and 
quickest to make; they are mixed and dropped from a tea- 
spoon in the twinkling of an eye. Refrigerator cookies are 
just as easy to make; the dough is kept in the refrigerator, 
sliced and baked as wanted. Rolled cookies are made by 
the same easy rules, but are trickier to handle and to bake. 
It is then only a step to filled cookies. 

Here's a recipe ae Sour Cream Drop Cookies—a special 
favorite—delicately spicy, and plump with nuts and raisins. 
Then we'll follow through the steps in the actual making 
of the cookies, to learn the technics of mixing them. 


Suse an was always baking day at our house. Of 


Sour Cream Drop Cookies 


2Y%4 cups sifted cake flour 14, cup butter or other shorten- 
\Y4 teaspoons double-acting ing 
baking powder 2/3 cup brown sugar 
'4 teaspoon soda 1 egg, unbeaten 
1, teaspoon salt Y cup broken walnut meats 
VY, teaspoon nutmeg 14, cup raisins 
4 teaspoon allspice 14 cup heavy sour cream 
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COOKIES /or 


EVERY DAY 


Every girl who likes cookies 
and every Girl Scout who is 
thinking about cooky sales 
should read this article by 
JANE CARTER 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, soda, salt, and spices, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Add egg and beat well. Add 
nuts and raisins, and blend. Add flour, al- 
ternately with sour cream, beating after each 
addition until smooth. Drop from teaspoon 
on ungreased baking sheet and bake in hot 
oven (425° F.) 8 to 10 minutes. Makes 
three and one-half dozen cookies. 

First heat the oven to 450° F., a hot oven, 
then it will be at the right temperature when 
the cookies are ready to bake. If the oven 
isn't equipped with a regulator that automatically controls 
the temperature, an oven thermometer that tells how hot it 
is, helps in adjusting the heat. Next prepare the nuts and 
raisins for the cookies. The nut meats will need to be cut or 
broken into medium-sized pieces. The little seedless raisins 
are left whole; if the stickier, seeded raisins are used, separate 
and cut them into smaller pieces. 

Sour cream may be bought, or made. To make it, add 
a little vinegar or lemon juice—about 1 tablespoon to the 1, 
cup of sweet cream, and let it stand a little while in a warm 
place. 

Now we're really ready to start. Flour first. Do you re- 
member how we measured flour in some of our earlier bak- 
ing lessons? Sift it once—right onto one of those sheets 
of waxed paper—and then lift it ever so lightly into that 
standard measuring cup and level it off evenly with a case 
knife or spatula. Then empty the flour into the sifter (is it 
standing on the paper?), measure the second cup, and then 
a quarter cup, just level with the 1 mark on the cup. Bak- 
ing powder next; then the soda and all the spices, each 
carefully measured and leveled in the correct measuring spoon. 
Just drop each one in the sifter with the flour and then sift 
them together three times. 

Here's a new package of brown sugar to be opened. Did 
you say it was full of lumps? Never mind, just — 
it into a coarse sieve, hold it over a steaming tea kettle a few 
minutes to soften and then rub the sugar through the sieve 
with the back of a spoon. What isn’t needed to-day empty 
into a tight container with a piece of damp paper toweling 
on top of the sugar to keep it moist. In measuring brown 
sugar, pack it firmly into the > firmly that it will hold 
its shape just like a little sand cake, when removed. 

Shortening shouldn’t be too hard, and should be packed 
very solidly into the cup, right up to the halfway mark. 
Turn it out into a large mixing bowl. Cream it—that is, 
rub and beat with a spoon until it is soft and fluffy. Add 
the sugar, a little at a time; continue (Continued on page 49) 





TUESDAY IS HANDICRAFT DAY DUR- . 
ING GIRL SCOUT WEEK. HERE MEM- 
BERS OF A TROOP IN GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT, GATHER ABOUT THE 


CRAFT TABLE TO WEAVE ON THEIR 


LOOMS, OR DO LEATHER-CRAFT WORK and Cooky Sales in “Od 
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BELOW: ON FRIDAY, CIT- 

IZENSHIP DAY, GREEN- 

WICH GIRL SCOUTS GAVE 

THEIR SERVICES TO THE j ’ 

RED CROSS, FOLDING MA- pte # All photographs, with tha 
TERIAL TO BE MAILED, j <a exception of the two at lower 


AA “ center, by courtesy of “The 
AND SEALING ENVELOPES Greenwich Times’ 


TOP CENTER: ON 

MONDAY, HOME- 

MAKING DAY, REP- 

RESENTATIVES 

FROM ALL THE 

GREENWICH GIRL 

SCOUT TROOPS 

MET AT THE GAS 

COMPANY KITCH- 

EN TO MAKE A 

BATCH OF COOK- 

IES WHICH WERE x, 
DISTRIBUTED TO , 4 
THE PASSERS-BY 


A GROUP OF BROWNIES, GRL 
COMMITTEE OF LONE TREE 
COOKIES IN THE MAKING 
OUT THE CRISP CAKES IN 





ON SUNDAY, GREENWICH SCOUTS BE- 
GIN GIRL SCOUT WEEK WITH CHURCH 
DAY. ALL TRIM IN FRESHLY IRONED 


UNIFORMS, THEY FORM IN LINE TO 
ATTEND DIVINE SERVICE, THEIR 


Ay’s bright blue weather’? : FACES HAPPY WITH ANTICIPATION 
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BELOW: ON WEDNESDAY, 

THRIFT DAY, CAMP SAV- 

ING STAMPS WERE PUT 

; ON SALE IN GREENWICH 

The two photographs, lower x " “al SO GIRL SCOUTS COULD 
center, by courtesy of Photo- é BUILD A FUND FOR THE 


graphic Illustrations, Inc., = © , 
Chicago, Illinois ~ NEXT SUMMER S$ CAMPING 
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MIDDLE CENTER: 
M-M-MMMM, 
HOW GOOD THOSE 
GIRL SCOUT 
COOKIES TASTE! 
A BROWNIE AND 
A GIRL SCOUT OF 
THE LONE TREE 
AREA ENJOY THE 
FINISHED PROD- 
UCT ON THEIR 
VISIT TO THE 
CHICAGO BAKERY 
DESCRIBED 
BELOW 


) AND MEMBERS OF THE COOKY 
A CHICAGO BAKERY TO SEE 

THEIR NEW PRESS TURN 
OF THE GIRL SCOUT TREFOIL 















BELOW: THE GATE- 
WAY TO CAMP LABI 


AMP LaBI, Fort MCKINLEY, PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS: The first camp for Girl 
Scouts in the Philippines opened at 
Camp Labi on May third and continued for a 
two-week period. The Girl Scouts were per- 
mitted to use Camp Labi without charge, 
through the courtesy of the American YMCA 
of Manila. This camp is the best equipped 
and the most desirable site in the Philippines 
at the present time. It is a thousand feet 
above sea level and is surrounded by forest- 
covered mountains. A clear mountain stream 
runs through the camp. An ideal swimming 
pool has been constructed by damming up 
this stream. There is an abundance of plant, 
animal, and bird life, as well as beautiful 
scenery. The camp is free from flies and 
mosquitoes and any hazards. It is located 
one hundred and sixty-eight kilometers from 
Manila and is remote from cities and inhabi- 
tants. There is, however, a small barrio of 
fifteen houses and a lumber mill near by. These 
in no way interfere with the camp. 
Twenty-four Girl Scouts attended Camp 






CAMPERS LIVE IN COMFORTABLE CAB- 
INS AT CAMP LABI, FORT MCKINLEY 


ABOVE: NATIVE WOMEN BUSY WITH 
NOTICE THE WA- 
IN THE STREAM 
(BELOW ROCKS AT CENTER) WITH 
HEADS AND HORNS BARELY SHOWING 


THEIR LAUNDRY. 
TER BUFFALOES 


Labi. Out of this num- 
ber, there were three 
girls from Nichols Field ; 
two from Fort Mills, 
Corregidor; seven from 
Manila; and_ twelve 
from Fort McKinley. 
Two of the Manila 
group are members of 
the Fort McKinley 
troop, making fourteen 
Girl Scouts from this 
troop who went to 
camp. 

The camp was spon- 
sored by the troop 
committee of Fort Mc- 
Kinley and was open to 
girls from other troops. 
Mrs. Floyd D. Jones, 
captain of the Fort 
McKinley Troop, was 
the Camp Director. She 
was assisted by the fol- 
lowing counselors: 
Lieutenant Thomas B. 
Evans, Senior Life Saver, 
in charge of swimming and the guard detail; 
Mrs. Thomas B. Evans, photography and 
nature; Miss Winifred Doddridge, singing, 
and assistant in outdoor cooking, dramatics, 
riding, and campcraft; Miss Barbara Callard, 
hiking, handicraft, riding, and dramatics; 
Mrs. Carroll B. Hutchins, camp nurse, also 
responsible for checking of sanitation and 
food. The Camp Director worked with the 
girls in the various activities, seeing that the 
program was carried out according to Girl 
Scout standards, and that camp life ran 
smoothly. The counselors, with the excep- 
tion of Lieutenant Evans and Mrs. Hutchins, 
have had previous Girl Scout troop and camp- 
ing experience—three of them are enrolled 
Girl Scouts. The counselors took a genuine 
interest in the girls and won the friendship 
of all campers. Before camp opened they 
met several times with Mrs. Jones to talk 
over plans for camp. Three of the staff mem- 
bers were in camp the week-end previous to 
the opening, to become acquainted with the 
layout, take over YMCA equipment, and to 
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*, INSET: VIEW OF CAMP. BELOW: A 
POPULAR SPOT, THE SWIMMING HOLE 





make all other necessary arrangements. 

Five Filipino soldiers and one white soldier 
were detailed to help at camp. Sergeant 
Friedrich was the camp cook; one soldier 
served as radio operator to send and receive 
messages; another, as truck driver; and the 
other three as guards and for K. P. duty. In 
addition, two civilian Filipinos were employed 
—one as a kitchen helper, the other for wood 
chopping and pumping. 

The camp was divided into four patrols of 
six girls each. A Filipino tribal name was 
chosen by each patrol as follows: the Viscay- 
ans (ten and eleven year group); the Moros 
(thirteen year group); the Ifugaos (twelve 
year group); the Igorots (fourteen to seven 
teen year group). 

Each patrol was assigned a large, airy 
cabin. The patrol leaders met daily with the 
counselors at Court of Honor to plan camp 
activities, and also to report the wishes of 
their patrols. Following the Court of Honor, 
the patrols went in council with their 
“tribes,” to receive the report from the meet- 
ing. 

Swimming proved to be a popular activity 
since the water was clear and cold. Several 
girls took instruction for the American Red 
Cross Junior Life Saving requirements in the 
mornings, while the rest of the campers swam 
after rest hour. Four of the girls who had 
already passed their Junior Life Saving tests 
before coming to camp acted as life guards. 


‘THE girls learned at least a dozen songs. 

Winifred Doddridge, who had a collection 
of folk songs which she had learned in Girl 
Scout camps in Canada and in the United 
States, held a sing fest every morning on the 
river bank. The girls learned songs easily 
and enjoyed singing at the camp-fire circle. 
Folk songs which could be applied to the 
Minstrel badge were taught. 

Considerable interest was shown in the na- 
ture museum. Each tribe had a certain section 
set aside in the recreation hall for the display 
of collections of bugs, butterflies, rocks, 
leaves, fungus, etc. There was friendly com- 
petition among the tribes—each vying © 
have the biggest and most unusual collection. 
Over twenty-five different trees were identi- 
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fied on the camp grounds. Nature exploration 
hikes were taken. A number of rustic fern 
baskets were made and filled with ferns found 
near by, making the dining hall an attractive 
spot. 


IVE outdoor breakfasts were enjoyed, the 

gitls cooking over open fires on a rocky 
river bed. Perhaps the high light for the older 
girls was the overnight camping trip, thirteen 
kilometers from Camp Labi. The girls left 
one day at noon, taking pup tents, food, and 
sleeping equipment with them. They were 
accompanied by Lieutenant and Mrs. Evans, 
and Mrs. Jones. The “overnight” went off 
very well. Tents were pitched, bedding rolls 
unpacked, a lean-to built, and wood gathered 
immediately upon arrival, the work being 
divided among the patrol members. Short ex- 
ploratory hikes were taken that afternoon be- 
fore the supper was cooked. Each girl cooked 
her own meal consisting of Squaw Corn, 
breadtwists, tomatoes, limeade, and ‘‘some- 
mores.” It was especially thrilling, on one of 
the hikes, to stand on a high ridge of the 
mountains and see the Pacific Ocean in the 
distance. Camp fire was spent in singing, chat- 
ting, and star-gazing. The campers returned 
after breakfast the following morning by 
truck. 

Handicraft was much enjoyed, especially 
after swimming and at rainy times. Some of 
the articles made were lanyards, Filipino 
trays decorated with original designs, soap 
carving, tie slides made from pili nuts, cocoa- 
nut cups, hike plates, blue prints of leaves, 
fern baskets, paper-knives whittled from na- 
tive mahogany, and marionette dolls. 

Three native ponies were available for our 
use. “Beautiful,” as one of the ponies was 
called, was very popular with the girls. It was 
a Curious sensation for the girls to ride native 
ponies after being accustomed to the large 
American horses at Fort McKinley. 

A lovely camp-fire circle in the woods was 
a delight to the girls, and a number of eve- 
nings were spent around it. Other evenings 
were spent in the recreation hall and main 
dining room. A variety of programs in charge 
of the different tribes were carried out. The 
taffy pull was very successful. Other events 
were: short plays, charades, folk dancing, 
Girl Scout games, pantomimes, table games. 


TWO CAMPERS AT LABI 
INSPECT A GIANT NAR- 


RA TREE WHICH HAS 
FALLEN DOWN FROM 
THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. 


BELOW: ON RAINY DAYS 
THE CRAFT CORNER IS 
A FAVORITE PLACE 
FOR BUSY CAMPERS 





The marionette show, “Nail Broth,”’ was en- 
thusiastically received and was repeated at 
the request of the campers—after which the 
girls had a good time making chocolate 
marshmallow sandwiches around a camp fire 
out-of-doors. 

On Sunday, May ninth, parents and friends 
visited the camp, remaining for dinner and 
leaving later in the afternoon. ‘Scouts’ Own” 
was planned to be held at a beautiful spot at 
the foot of a mountain, near the river, but, 
due to a downpour that evening, the service 
was held in the recreation hall. The theme of 
“Scouts’ Own” was “Our Mothers’’—a very 
appropriate subject since it was Mother's 
Day. Each tribe contributed something to 
the program. 


WATER sports were held the last afternoon 

at camp. The girls were divided into two 
teams, competing in such events as long dis- 
tance races, relays, egg-and-spoon races, etc. 
They made a colorful and pleasing picture. 
Three girls completed their Junior Life Sav- 
ing requirements that morning. Every girl who 
came to camp was a swimmer. 

The climax of camp was a costume banquet 
on the last evening. The Igorot tribe deco- 
rated the dining hall and tables, made charac- 
teristic cards for each girl, and generally took 
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A CAMPER DRESSED IN IGOROT COSTUME, 
THE CLOTHING OF THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


charge of the affair. Following dinner, Lieu- 
tenant Evans, as toastmaster, called on the 
staff, patrol leaders, and other campers for 
short talks. The unanimous wish of all who 
spoke was to hold a Girl Scout camp again at 
Labi next year and the entire group supported 
this wish. Games followed later. The camp- 
ers came to the banquet in costume, and most 
of them showed ingenuity in using materials 
found at hand. Sergeant Friedrich prepared a 
meal that was truly a banquet. 

All drinking water used was boiled for 
thirty minutes as an extra precaution, although 
Sternberg Hospital showed the water pota- 
ble by analysis. A daily call was made by 
the camp nurse to check the girls’ health. 
There was no serious injury or sickness at any 
time during camp. 


N conclusion, it is felt that this, our first 

year of Girl Scout camping in the Philip- 
pines, was very worth while. The girls had a 
happy time. The experience of camp living, 
where girls shared responsibilities, was of real 
value to them. They had much to think 
about and lots to tell upon their return to 
their homes. 

Much credit should be given to the Com- 
manding General of Fort McKinley for his 
splendid coéperation in furnishing us with 
the use of a truck, a field radio set, and a 
detail of Filipino soldiers. The generosity of 
the YMCA officials in lending their camp to 
the Girl Scouts, as well as giving helpful ad- 
vice, was a big factor in the success of the 
camp. Thanks are also due to Colonel Riley, 
who supplied our camp with first aid equip- 
ment, and who was ready to send a medical 
officer from his staff upon radio advice, 
should such service be needed. 

Teresa Jones, Camp Director 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 


demanded suddenly, staring at Bobo'’s equip- 
ment as they rested on the warm rocks, 

Bobo exhibited her compass, her rope, the 
sheath knife that was her proudest possession, 
her first aid outfit, and her mess kit. 

“I never can tell when I may need one, or 
all of them,” she stated. “For instance, 
you might fall down the steep side of 
the ledge—and I'd want the rope to pull you 
up, and the first aid kit’to mend you with.” 

Mr. Bristle began to shake in that dan- 
gerous way he had, and to get red in the 
face. 

“Puff, puff!’ he wheezed. ‘Need a trac- 
tor to pull me up—or a mule! What you got 
in that knapsack?" 

“Food,” Bobo told him. 


“Food, eh?’’ repeated Mr. Bristle. “Why 
don’t we eat, then? Got enough?” 
“I have two wienies,’ Bobo said. “We 


could each have one. And a lot of bread 
and marshmallows and stuff, and a bottle of 
ginger ale.” 

"First rate!’ said Mr. Bristle. He took off 
his hat, which now had a dent in it, and 
wiped his brow with a large, snowy hand- 
kerchief. 

“This is a lot of fun,” Bobo giggled. 
“Well, I'll make the fire, then. You just sit 
still.” 

She quickly collected an armful of dry 
sticks and dumped them beside a hollow in 
the great shelf of naked granite that edged 
the woodland. The rest of Red Rose Troop 
and its activities were hidden by the grove 
of tall young hickories that climbed the 
slope. Mr. Bristle was producing the morn- 
ing’s newspaper from his pocket. 

“Need this to kindle, won't ye?” he asked. 


“Oh, no!” cried Bobo. “Why, I just 
passed my fire building. Paper isn’t al- 
lowed. ll make a fuzz stick.” 


“Not allowed?” echoed Mr. Bristle. “Fuzz 
what?” 

As there was plenty of dry tinder near by 
in the wood a fuzz stick was quite unneces- 
sary, but Bobo’s new knowledge, coupled 
with her sheath knife, was a combination not 
to be denied. She whittled away, frowning, 
while Mr. Bristle looked on with interest, 
fanning himself with the newspaper. 

“That's a trick fit for an Injun,” he ob- 
served, when the fuzz stick was propped in 
place and the fire had started with one match. 
“Fact is, Injuns nowadays don’t know such 
tricks. I used to go fishing up in the Maine 
woods, and the guide had a little gasoline 
stove.” 

“Gasoline’s very dangerous,” 
decidedly. 

She had taken the two wienies and the 
other edibles out of the knapsack in a rather 
bent condition, and was now sharpening two 
long sticks. 

“I expect you'd like to cook your own,” 
she said, impaling a sausage and handing him 
the stick as if it were a sceptre. 

Mr. Bristle squatted rather creakily near 
the little fire. He coughed now and then from 
the smoke, and his face was the color of the 
alder berries. 

“This puts me in mind of when I cooked 
bear steak up in the Rockies, way back in the 
eighties,” he said. 

Bear?” cried Bobo, her eyes like lollipops. 

“Um,” said Mr. Bristle. “Bear steak. Pret- 
ty good it is, too. I ate rattler once.” 

“Rattler?” Bobo gasped. 


said Bobo 


“Um. Rattlesnake. Something like chicken 
—only a funny kind of a good-bye taste.” 

Bobo simply stared at Mr. Bristle, speech- 
less with astonishment. 

“Look out!” he cried. 
into the fire!” 

His own dropped off as he spoke, and they 
both prodded frantically for the scorching 
wienies. Blowing off the ashes, they took 
large, appreciative bites. Bobo thought Mr. 
Bristle was going to swallow his stick, he 
thrust it so hungrily into his mouth. Then 
they toasted some of the bread and ranged 
lumps of cheese, alternating with marsh- 
mallows, on it. Mr. Bristle knocked the 
crumbs from his plump waistcoat with his hat. 

Bobo poured half the ginger ale into the 
cup part of her mess kit and offered it to him, 
but he made her keep it. He himself drank out 
of the bottle in a gluggy, experienced sort of 
way. It was while the bottle was tilted sky- 
ward like a telescope, that Bobo said urgent- 
ly, “Oh, look—quick!” 

“Hey?” gasped Mr. Bristle, sputtering. 

“A snake!” said Bobo in rapt tones. “I 
thought they'd all gone. A snake!” 

Indeed, a small striped garter snake lay 
sleepily on the rocks a short distance off, 
sunning itself and at intervals thrusting out 
its narrow, dark tongue. Bobo wriggled 
toward it, and lay—as she had described it— 
“eye to eye’ with the reptile. 

“Kind of a poor little left-over, isn't he?” 
commented Mr. Bristle. “You good at catch- 
ing snakes?” 

“I never caught one,” said Bobo. ‘They're 
too quick.” 

“I used to be quite a hand at catching ’em,” 
Mr. Bristle informed her. ‘Used to carry one 
of those green grass snakes ‘round in my 
pocket ‘most all the time, when I was a boy. 
My poor ma—lI expect it gave her an awful 
qualm when she turned out my pockets now 
and again!” He chuckled reminiscently. 
“That was a long time ago,’ he sighed. 

Bobo divided her fascinated gaze between 
her surprising companion and the snake. 

“And I've caught rattlers,” Mr. Bristle 
went on, in what Bobo thought was a boast- 
ing tone of voice. “I caught the one I ate. 
You have to jab a forked stick down back of 
their heads.” 

“Could you catch this snake with a forked 
stick?’’ Bobo wondered, entranced. 

“Shucks, no!” said Mr. Bristle. “Just sneak 
up on him and grab him. He's pretty slug- 
gish, with cold weather coming.” 

“Would he feel wet?” Bobo inquired, a 
little dubiously. 

“Wet? No—nice and dry and soft,” Mr. 
Bristle assured her. “Want him? I'll try 
and see if I can get the little varmint for you.” 

He crawled along the ledge, regardless of 
the knees of his neat gray trousers. His eye- 
glasses dangled along on their string, bump- 
ing the rock, and he paused to stuff them 
into his waistcoat pocket. Bobo held her 
breath. The little snake, slow and dim-eyed 
with approaching winter, lay still—merely 
shooting out its tongue with increased agita- 
tion as it sensed something near by. Mr. 
Bristle put out a hand with noiseless caution, 
and then, with surprising dexterity, clapped 
it down on the small striped coil. 

“Got him!” he cried triumphantly. His 
hat went off again. “Now, don’t you stick 
out that tongue at me, you sassy little critter! 
Well, here he is—want him?” 


“Your dog's going 
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Bobo touched the wriggling form gingerly. 
“He isn’t wet, is he?” she said. “Oh, Mr. 
Bristle—you're wonderful!” 

‘Have to be quick, to get ’em,” crowed the 
old gentleman. “Puff, puff—didn’t know | 
was that quick any more. Here, what'll we 
do with him—tie him up in my _ handker- 
chief ?” 

“Let’s put him in the saucepan part of my 
mess kit,” Bobo suggested. “It has a lid. 
We must show him to the others. Oh, I sup- 
pose the others may be wondering where we 
are, by the way.” 

Mr. Bristle slithered the snake into the 
saucepan, and Bobo put on the lid. Then 
he consulted his fat gold watch. 

“S'pose we ought to get back to em,” he 
agreed. “Though they did seem kind of 
upset to see me.” 

“They were worried because they didn’t 
have things going like a proper camp,” Bobo 
told him. ‘Shall we go back by the meadow, 
or through the woods?” 

“Woods,” said Mr. Bristle. “You don’t 
expect me to crawl down those rocks, do you, 
even on the end of your rope?” 

They trod out the last ember of the little 
fire, and Bobo attached her various equip- 
ment to her belt hooks. She carried the sauce- 
pan carefully extended. 

In the wood the only birds were the 
bluejays, slipping like detached bits of the 
October sky from bough to bough. 

“Ever see a jay suck a bird’s egg?’ in- 
quired Mr. Bristle. “Sneaking trick—but they 
do it as neat as you please. Stick in their bills 
and tilt up the egg, and suck.” 

“Just the way you did with the ginger ale 
bottle?” Bobo wondered. 

“Hey?” Mr. Bristle snorted. “Oh! Yes! 
For all the world like that. Smart, mean fel- 
lows, bluejays. Pretty, though.” 

“We saw a pair of scarlet tanagers here 


this summer,” Bobo told him. “They're 
pretty.” 
“Tanagers, eh? You don’t say! Regular 


bird sanctuary, isn’t it? 
oftener, I guess.” 

“Oh, please do,” Bobo urged admiringly. 
“I think you're a wonderful Girl Scout!" 

“Hey?” cried Mr. Bristle. “Wonderful 
Girl Scout, eh?” and he began to shake and 
chuckle disturbingly. 

When the two finally scrambled up on the 
ledge in sight of Red Rose Troop, an orderly 
but ominously silent group met their eyes. 
The fire, often replenished, was burning low. 
The untouched food was spread temptingly 
on such paper napkins as a few super-civil- 
ized members had brought with them. 

An air of extreme hunger and ill-contained 
impatience pervaded the scene. Miss Roberts 
arose like a Fate—then gazed in horror. 

“Bobo!” she cried in chilling accents. 
“Where have you been—and what have you 
done to poor Mr. Bristle?” 

Bobo turned and looked apprehensively at 
her companion. His beautiful pearl-gray fe- 
dora hat was dented and smirched, a streak 
of soot adorned his pink face, his necktie 
was crooked, his collar wilted, and his nice 
gray trousers were covered with burrs to the 
knee. Bobo supposed this disarray was what 
Miss Roberts meant. She was opening het 
mouth in apology, when Mr. Bristle snatched 
off his ill-used hat and flourished it. 

"She's done a-plenty to me, ma’am!” he 
shouted. “What (Continued on page 38) 


I must get out here 
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When you ride a bike 
to school, you get 
there ready to pitch 
right in—fresh, alert, 
at your best. You think clearly, answer 
promptly, take classes in easy stride. 


Your brain always works best when you 
feel best. So keep fit. It’s fun to keep fit on 
a bike. Also, it’s the best way to keep fit. 
Riding a bike builds sound lungs, strong 
muscles, sturdy bodies. 


Ride a bike every day. Ride it to school. 
Make your schoolwork easy. 


Moreover, you'll save time. Money, too. 
A bike is the cheapest way to go. So get a 
bike of your own. Ask mother and dad 
about it right now. 








JOIN OUR BIKE SAFETY LEAGUE 


ee THE RULES OF SAFE RIDING ARE: 
if you own a bike, 1. To obey all Traffic Regulations 4. To have satistactory signaling 7. To keep my bicycle in good 





such as Red and Green lights, device to warn of approach. condition. 
: if one way streets, stop signs and 
get this beautiful asd‘ iznals. 5. To give pedestrians the right- 8. Not to carry another person 
bicycl e pin and 2. To ride in a straight line. ot-way. on my bicycle. 
Safety League mem- 3. To have a white light on front 6. To took out for cars at cross- 9. Not to hitch onto vehicles. 
. and a danger signal on rear tor ings and pulling out of parking 
bership card FREE. night riding. places. 10. Always to ride carefully. 





CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC., A.G.1 
Chanin Bidg., New York City 


| own a bike, and | want to join the Bike Safety League. 
Please send me the beautiful bicycle pin and Safety League 
membership card. | promise to obey the rules of safe riding. 





Name Age 
(Please Print) ° 





Address. 








City. State 
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JULIETTE LOW AS I KNEW HER 


you surely can do a good turn daily, and, way 
out here in the country, you should ‘Be Pre- 
pared’ for any emergency! There's no telling 
when you may have to give First Aid for 
there’s no doctor nearer than Savannah—so 
why not learn something about that?” Hesi- 
tantly I agreed to try. Miss Turner, my gov- 
erness, helped me in every way she could, and, 
although I was a very lone Guide (or Girl 
Scout, as they soon became), I felt as much of 
a Girl Scout as anyone in Savannah. 

But oh, what a farce my first attempt at 
First Aid turned out to be! It was not long 
after Aunt Daisy had left that my oppor- 
tunity came. Mother and Miss Turner had 
gone for a walk, so I was alone when the cook 
came running in to say old Joe had been kicked 
in the head by a mule. She had come to get 
cobwebs and soot out of the chimney to put 
on the wound to stop the bleeding. I did not 
know much about First Aid, but that treat- 
ment sounded a bit odd even to me. So, say- 
ing firmly that I would fix the wound, I gath- 
ered up cotton and a bandage, and dashed 
out, trailing the latter in the dirt as I ran. 
Much against the old man’s will, I washed 
the blood off and bound up his head in yards 


AUNT DAISY, AT DALCLATHIC LODGE, HOLDS 
ONE OF HER PEKES ON HER LAP. BY HER CHAIR 
STANDS THE AUTHOR'S BROTHER, W. W. GORDON 


upon yards of bandage, never thinking of the 
germs it must have collected en route. As a 
matter of fact, at that time I had never heard 
of germs, but then neither had Joe, so we 
both fele perfectly content at my method of 
doing that day’s good deed in what I thought 
the most approved scientific style! 

We lived at Myrtle Grove until the Au- 
tumn of 1913, when we moved back again to 
Savannah, and I, at last, joined a regular Girl 
Scout troop—the Carnations. We met each 
week in the headquarters Aunt Daisy had 
given the Girl Scouts. The girls’ uniforms 
were dark blue denim middy blouses with 
light blue ties, pleated skirts, and hideous, 





round, blue felt hats. I never had one of those 
uniforms. Aunt Daisy brought mine directly 
from England. It consisted of a heavy, dark 
blue serge blouse and skirt, made with a fit- 
ted waist. I had a light blue tie, too. I wore 
my uniform to exactly one meeting and then 
never again, for, being made of wool, it 
scratched unmercifully; the waist was small 
and mine large, so it pinched horribly; and, 
besides all this, I disliked intensely being dif- 
ferent from the other girls. When Aunt Daisy 
asked how I liked the uniform, I left no doubt 
in her mind about how much I disliked it. 
Soon afterward, the khaki uniform became the 
regular outfit for the American Girl Scouts. 





THE AUTHOR'S ELDEST WITH HIS “AUNT LOW” 


We began every meeting by reciting the 
Promise and the Laws. Then the badges we 
intended working for were discussed and a 
little work was done toward that end. After 
that, changing into our enormous pleated 
gymnasium bloomers and wearing overcoats 
which reached nearly to our ankles, we would 
go to the lot across the street to play basket- 
ball. But before doffing our coats we pulled 
together the huge canvas curtains, strung on 
wires, which surrounded the basketball field, 
so as to shield our bloomered legs from the 
gaze of passers-by on the street. 

We played a lot of basketball. Sometimes 
we had games with various schools, but that 
was too apt to deplete our own ranks, besides 
making us dubious as to which team we 
should play on, our school’s or our troop’s, so 
gradually we came to have intertroop games 
only, with a beautiful silver cup which had 
been given the Scouts as the trophy. It had to 
be won three years in succession before a troop 
could have it “for keeps,” and I was tre- 
mendously proud when the Carnations won it 
for the third time, the year I was captain of 
the team. 

My family usually spent the long hot sum- 
mers away from Savannah, and the summer 
after I had joined the Carnations we went to 
North Carolina. There, a sweet old lady 
taught me to make the most beautiful pepper- 
mint candy imaginable. I could hardly wait to 
get home to show the girls in my troop my 
new accomplishment. At last the summer 
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ended and we returned to Savannah. When I 
went to Scout meeting I found the girls busily 
renovating the kitchen, painting the walls, 
making curtains for the window, and cover- 
ing the table with new white oilcloth. I told 
them about the peppermints and agreed to 
demonstrate; so sugar and oil of peppermint 
were procured,— water we had—, the fire was 
started, and I got to work. I had been taught 
to drop the peppermints on paper when they 
were done, but had forgotten to bring any 
paper with me so I thought I would drop 
them on the oilcloth—it should be just as 
good! This I did, but, alas, it was far from 
being just as good. When we took the pep- 
permints up with a knife, the oil cloth came, 
too! I had not only spoiled the candy, but the 
table cloth as well! It taught me always there- 
after to follow a rule exactly. 

Two years after I joined the Carnation 
Troop I was sent to a boarding school, St. 
Timothy’s, at Catonsville, Maryland. It had 
been founded by two sisters, the Misses Carter, 
who originally had taught at Edge Hill near 
Charlottesville, Virginia, where Aunt Daisy 
had gone to school, St. Timothy’s was mod- 
eled in every way on Edge Hill, even to hav- 
ing the same sororities there, so when Aunt 
Daisy came to the school to see me and found 
I belonged to the Theta Taus as she had done, 
she brought me her pin—from Daisy Gordon, 
the first, to Daisy Gordon, the second. 

Although the World War was then going 
on, she crossed the ocean as frequently as 
ever. Submarine warfare held no terrors fot 
her. In fact, nothing did. She was without 
doubt the most courageous person I have ever 
known, not because she failed to recognize 
danger, but because fear was something she re- 
fused to tolerate in herself or others. Back 
and forth she went from London to New York 
whenever it suited her. 

Of course, during those years she was ab- 
sorbed with the Girl Scouts in this country, 
and with work among the Belgian refugees 
when in England. She had several delightful 
Belgians staying in her London house until the 
war was over. It was typical of her that, in- 
stead of making them feel in the least de- 
pendent as refugees, she treated them as her 
favored guests, 

She had a genius for helping people—not, 
it must be admitted, always in the way they 
would themselves have chosen, but usually 
with such foresight and shrewdness that, in 
the long run, they benefited far more than 
otherwise they could have done. 

When the war was at last over, and things 
on both sides of the Atlantic had settled down 
abit, Aunt Daisy invited me to go abroad with 
her for the London season. This was in 1920. 
My parents permitting, we sailed from New 
York about the middle of April. It had been 
years since I had been on an ocean liner, and it 
was the first time I had ever gone on a long 
trip “on my own,” so I felt awfully grown-up 
and important. 

We shared a cabin. Aunt Daisy insisted on 
having the upper berth because, she said, it 
was not only cooler, but she had more room. 
She certainly needed the latter, for when she 
retired this is what she took with her—her 
book, spectacles, writing portfolio, pen, al- 
cohol stove and a kettle to boil water, tea 
caddy, pot, cup, spoon, and sugar! (Because, 
she explained, often she slept badly, and she 
brewed herself a cup of tea at any hour, which 
immediately put her to sleep!) Why she nev- 
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er set herself afire I don’t know, but the pos- 
sibility that she might, never left my mind 
the first night. All night long I stayed wide 
awake, waiting to see what would happen, 
but it chanced to be one of her good nights 
and she slept soundly all through. By the next 
night I was too tired to care whether she 
caught fire or not, and I slept soundly myself. 

When we reached England I had a long 
siege at the customs (which is very unusual ) 
for Aunt Daisy had told me everything sweet 
was scarce and I must bring a large supply 
with me. She had not been in England since 
immediately after the war, when those things 
were scarce. Acting on her advice I was 
loaded down with candy, having told all my 
friends to send it to me as bon voyage pres- 
ents, and, to my dismay, I was not only de- 
layed but had to pay a heavy duty as well. 
Then, when I got to London, I found plenty of 
sweets of every kind and fully as nice as any 
I had brought—which by then were a bit 
stale, anyhow! I was disgusted. 

We went straight to 40 Grosvenor Street, 
Aunt Daisy’s London house, and, as soon as 
we were settled, a delightfully gay time began 
for me. Teas, dinner parties, balls—some- 
times there were three or four entertainments 
in a day. I had my young English cousin to 
take me under her wing and show me the 
ropes, and Aunt Daisy knew so many inter- 
esting and worth-while people that it was 
very exciting. 

One of the most thrilling things we did was 
to go down to Bateman’s, the Rudyard Kip- 
ling place, for a week-end. Mrs. Kipling was 
a cousin of my grandmother's, and Aunt Daisy 
had known them both for years. “We went in 
Aunt Daisy’s car and, after getting lost two or 
three times on the way down—Aunt Daisy 
had never driven herself there before and was 
not at all sure of the way—we finally reached 
Bateman’s just in time for tea. The gray stone 
house is very old and had originally been a 
mill. The country people round about, in 
days past, used to take their wheat to the 
miller whose name was Bateman, and would 
speak of going to Bateman’s, which is how 
the name originated. We were welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kipling and their daughter, 
Elsie, a girl just about my own age, and we 
sat down almost immediately to a sumptuous 
tea, marvelously thin bread and butter, jam 
for those who liked it, and oh, such straw- 
berries! They were served with the stems on, 
so one could pick them up easily and dip them 
into sugar and thick, thick cream before tak- 
ing a bite. I never saw such enormous ber- 
ries, each one nearly as big as a plum, and 
Mr. Kipling promised to take me down to the 
patch next morning and let me eat my fill. 

After tea Elsie suggested a game of tennis, 
so, after changing our clothes, we went down 
to the court. I rather prided myself on my 
game, which at that time was not bad, and I 
started off rather well; but in a few minutes 
Mr. Kipling appeared and insisted on acting 
as my “ball-boy.” I was so overcome at hav- 
ing such a celebrated man chasing the balls 
for me, that my game went all to pieces and 
Elsie beat me ignominiously the first set! At 
last I recovered my poise, and we had a hot 
contest until time to dress for dinner. 

The house was simply fascinating inside. 
It had been added to many times, apparently 
on a different level each time, so one had to 
be careful as steps were in the most unex- 
pected places. I had a delightful room with a 
great four-poster bed, and I was properly 
thrilled when I discovered the original draft 
of If framed on the wall. 

At dinner I sat (Continued on page 38) 
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TURNS THE TRICK 


2. JOE: You made swell 
Eddie. Thanks 


time, 





EDDIE: These Westfields have what 
it tokes! I'll ride back with you. 


so fast! 





You can count on a bike made by Westfield 
to go the whole route always! Over 60 
years’ experience is behind every bike 
made by America’s oldest bicycle makers. 
Number one bike in this famous line is 
the Columbia—one of the world’s most 
famous bicycles. But any bike made by 
Westfield is tops in its class—for looks, 
snappy finish, up-to-date features and 
smooth, easy riding. 


Just look for the special seal on the 
front mudguard, ‘‘Built by the Makers of 
Columbia Bicycles.’’ Make sure this seal 
(or the world-famous Columbia nameplate) 
is on any bike you select. Then, you’ll know 
you’re getting the best bicycle your money 
can buy. And that goes double for the new 
Columbia and Westfield lightweights! 





| The Westfield Manufacturing Co. 
| Westfield, Mass. AG-2 


Please send me free, your new booklet, 
“How to Care for a Bicycle.” 





3 DOCTOR: Just in time, boys! 
Never thought you'd moke it 


JOE: Thank Eddie for that, Doctor. But 
I krew we'd make time on these West- 


1, DOCTOR: Your mother's fall was 

serious. I've got to stand by fill 
she comes to. But we'll need this medi- 
cine when she does. Ride to the drug- 
store as fost os you can. 





JOE: Here's o quicker way. I'll 
stort now. You phone the store 
to give it to Eddie Kent. Then 
phone him to get it and ride out 
to meet me 





You'll be proud of any bike with this 
seal on the front mudguard! It iden- 
tifies you anywhere as the owner 
of the top bike in its class. Be sure 
this seal (or the famous Columbic 
nameplate) is on any bike you buy! 





A WESTFIELD-MADE BIKE 


HAS WHAT IT TAKES! 





Go see your bicycle dealer today. There’s 
sure to be one of these great bikes that’s 
priced right for you. Mail coupon now for 
your free copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“‘How to Care for a Bicycle.” 


CHECK THESE COLUMBIA AND 
WESTFIELD FEATURES 


Snappy new trim and color combinations. “‘Bal- 
anced Construction” for smooth riding. Designed 
and styled by experts for up-to-date appearance 
without that freakish ‘“‘ultra-modern” look. Two- 
Speed and Front Wheel Brakes slightly additional. 













INSTRUMENT PANEL 
of prize-winning design 
tells time and speed! 
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JEAN ABBEY~ Radio Shopper | 


for Woman's Home C. ompamion 
= The laundry, domesties in your 
— YS The and = the family take 
4 better care of ticles marked with 
CASH'S wor EN. NAMES They save 
many dollars in losses, too."" Easy to 
XN e attach with thread or Cash's NO-SO 
Cement. Order from your depart- 
ment store or us 






Evie L Offer Send 15c¢ for one dozen of your 


name and sample of NO-SUO Cement 
us 20 Chestnnt Si. So. Norwalk, 
00 ‘So. araemarey 
art Los ‘ones. Cal 


CASHS} 3 doz $15° G doz $2. NO-S0} 
NAMES) 9 2 A2 Pe us 









Katnip-Tree 
provides 


needed exercise for playful 
cats. Protects upholstery! 
Cat-lovers endorse it. Your 
store or mfr. $1.75, $3 50, 
$5 postpaid. Booklet free. 
Kildew, Inc., 1208 ‘Western, 
Seattle, Wn. 


GIRLS! MAKE $10 CASH 


Selling boxes of 21 beautiful Christmas Cards. 
Everyone uses. Easily sold. No experience 
needed. Also 50 for $1 cards with names, 
Religious, Etchings, Humorous, Gift Wrap- 
pings assortments, etc. Big profits. Extra 
Cash Bonus. 














LORA FREEMAN COMPANY, 
35 High Street 


New Haven, Conn. 









3 SPORT petty 

OATS — DRESSES 
SWEATERS — ETC. 
MANY OTHER 


auaesy ANGORA $ 00 
NOVELTY YARNS iia 2 BALLS € 


lst grade quality yarns. Satisfaction or Money ee 
A trial order will convince you. Specialists for over 25 


1.C. YARN CO., Dept. A.G.10.111 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 


Handicraft 


Tools, Supplies, Books 
Free advisory service for 











Weiaatyim@ leaders. Send 25c for 150 
itera | «pace spiral wire bound 


catalog and supplements. 


Universal School of Handicrafts 
2516 RKO Bidg., 1270 6th Ave., New York 








FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, siertiet 
glass, placques, Burgess modeling sheet. 
ror pictures, brass craft, ~~ b.. ay on or catalog ”A10 
THAYER & CHANDLER, BUREN St., Chicago 


fu BOOK o* ULE 








ROLLS DEVELOPED #3:"i= 


5x7 Double 
I Enlar t 


Weight Pro- 
8 Gloss Prints. 
CLUB PHOTO SERVICE 


La Crosse, Wis. 
Before You Move 


| 

| be sure to give THE AMERICAN GIRL 
six weeks notice so that we can change 
our mailing list in time. 




















SIX WEEKS are required, because 
our wrappers have to be printed almost 
a month in advance. 


Be sure to mention both your OLD 
and your NEW addresses, so that we 
can find your stencil in our geographi- 
cally arranged stencil file. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


Older Scouts who want the fun and satisfaction of mak- 
ing their own smart, new-style Senior Girl Scout dresses 


By 
ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


Tis new Senior Scout Dress, a charming 
tailored frock, is interesting and easy to 
make. You can learn to sew while you 
are making it, because it has all the main 
points of a good dress, yet it is simple 
enough for one who has not sewed before. 
You will find it a grand thrill to use the 
sewing machine and all the attachments, and 
you'll discover what fun it is to make things 
for yourself, 

The material in the dress is washable spun 
rayon in forest green. Stitching emphasizes 
the lines of the dress and decorates the cuffs, 
pocket, and belt. The slide fastener at the 
front is smart and practical, and can be worn 
closed at the throat or slightly open, with 
or without an Ascot tie. The sleeves are 
short and the shoulders are squared in good 
style. 

Have a good sharp scissors to cut out your 
dress, and plenty of pins. Lay out your pat- 
tern according to the chart in your pattern 
envelope. Pin each piece well, especially 
around curves, and take care to follow the 
grain of the goods as designated on the pat- 
tern. Cut out the pieces, putting in all the 
notches (which are a great help in putting the 
seams together). Tailor-tack the perforations, 
which give you seam and dart lines. Then 
baste the dress together and try it on to in- 
sure good fitting. Make your adjustments 
before stitching with the sewing machine. 

When the dress has been properly fitted, 
stitch the front side seams. The center seam 
starts at the perforation below the waist 
which indicates the end of the slide fastener. 
All seams should be sewed from top to bot- 


tom. Finish the seams by pinking, welting, 
or binding. The center seam is pressed 
open, but the side-front seams are pressed 


with the seam towards, the center. A stitch- 
ing is put on the outside, following the side 
front all the way down. This is easy to do 
if you use the presser foot as a guide. Be 
sure to press each seam immediately after 
stitching. 

Next, the pocket is put in the front, left 
side. The welt is folded in half, seamed, 
turned, pressed, and then stitched three rows, 
one-eighth inch apart, around the welt ex- 
cept at the raw edge. Baste the welt in 
place, put in the pocket, and stitch up the 


welt. Reénforce the pocket by stitching back 
and forth several times, at the top of the 
welt. Some sewing machines have a backward 


and forward stitch that is regulated by a 
mere touch of a lever. 

The slide fastener is easy to apply. Baste 
under and press the seams at the front. 
Baste in the slide fastener and also the fac- 
ing. Stitch in with the cording foot on your 
sewing machine. Finish the edges of the 
facing with edge-stitching or pinking. 

The back of the dress is seamed the same 
as the front, omitting the pocket and slide 
fastener. Join the shoulder seams, press, and 
finish. 

Crinoline is put in the sleeves before the 





will find these directions helpful 





Senior Girl Scout Dress. 


darts are made. Then the darts are stitched 
through both material and crinoline. Press 
the darts, baste the sleeve in the armhole, 
and press. 

Starting at the bottom of the sleeve, 
to the armhole, down the sides to the hem 
of the dress. Press and finish the seams. 

The cuffs are stitched the same as the pock- 
et welt—three rows, one-eighth inch apart. 
Then attach them to the sleeves. Stitch on 
the collar, taking special care at the neck 
front to properly cover the ends of the slide 
fastener. 

Put the dress on and have the hem marked 
with a hem-marker, which is a can of French 
chalk on a yardstick with a bulb that squeezes 
out the chalk to make a straight line all 
around the skirt. The chalk rubs out very 
easily when the hem has been finished. 

Baste up the hem along the chalk line and 
measure to make sure it is even all the way 
around (two and one-half or three inches). 
Use silk seam-binding or edge-stitching along 
the raw edge, then tack it down to the dress 
with firm but dainty stitches. 

Make the belt, decorating it with the same 
type stitching as you put on the pocket welt 
and cuffs. Press well, and attach the buckle. 
Loops may be made at the side seams to keep 
the belt in place. These can be made of 
braided perle cotton, crochet, or fine cording. 


stitch 


A complete package for making the 
dress, clude ve My fabric, buckle 
zipper, deaet etc., can be purchased 
by registered Girl Scouts at any official 
Girl Scout Equipment Agency, or from 
National Headquarters, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. Price $4.25. Be 
sure to state size when ordering. 
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HAPPY ACRES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 








apologizing because the violin was bigger 
than his child’s size at home. Young Herr 
Friedel was most encouraging. 

After thanks and good-byes were said, 
Duncan Smith drove them to the downtown 
district. He reported to police headquarters 
the theft of his car. Martha and Dakin 
shopped to get a special kind of tar paper 
which Chatty wanted for roofing lamb pens, 
and the “‘live fish” for Tommy. They bought 
a pair of goldfish at the ten-cent store; the 
clerk could only put them in a paper carton 
—they had to find a bucket so that the water 
would last out the jogging trip home. 

They left the city at noon. The main 
highway, running through the plains country, 
was like a smooth ribbon, and they would 
have made good time except that the 
radiator boiled often and had to be refilled. 
The highway ran on through Antelope, but 
to reach Happy Acres they turned off the 
main road some four miles west of Ante- 
lope and took the winding dirt road. 

And now that they were close to home, 
Martha’s mind went hurrying on ahead, 
anxious about their home-coming and _ the 
impression this kind, studious, and not al- 
together happy Duncan Smith might form 
of them. She hoped Mrs. Gunnage would 
be over her sulks and that she would have 
biscuits and not “risin’” bread, for her 
bread was apt to be as unleaven as her 
spirits. She hoped Tommy Tucker would be 
well washed and his pockets emptied. Oh, 
and if only Chatty and Mrs. Gunnage 
wouldn’t have quarreled—for, if they had, 
the air would be unpleasantly tense. 


rt was dusk when they topped the prairie 
hill from which one viewed the Schef 
farm and Happy Acres. Martha said, “Wait 
till I tell Hank our patched-up tire got us 
there and back.” 

One lighted window only showed frugally 
in the ugly, square Schef house. She strained 
her eyes toward their own home—and she and 
Dakin spoke simultaneously. ‘Funny there 
isn’t a light!” 

She drove on slowly in the rutted road. 
She had almost reached the Schef place when 
her lights caught and revealed a small fig- 
ure hobbling with jerky and uncertain speed 
in the road toward them. It was Chatty. 
Martha stopped. The car lights revealed 
Chatty’s face—drawn and tear streaked. The 
right crutch, from hard use, bent crookedly 
under her weight. 

Dakin cried out in panic, 
the matter?” 

“It's Tommy—our Tommy Tucker,” Chat- 
ty sobbed. “Mrs. Gunnage has ggne off with 
him,” 

Martha slid out of the car, hurried to her, 
steadied her until Chatty rested her hard- 
breathing body against the fender. She went 
on incoherently, ‘“She’s gone off with him— 
and it's my fault! I had a scrap with her 
yesterday, and I told her that, just as soon 
as Cousin Dakin came out with you folks, 
he'd fire her. Maybe that’s why she did it— 
I don’t know. But she’s gone to California 
with Tommy.” 

Martha pushed Chatty’s hair back from 
her eyes. “Are you sure, Chatty? How do 
you know she’s gone to California? Did her 
folks come?” (Continued on page 41) 


“Chatty, what's 
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Waen you telephone, your 
voice usually travels over a 
copper wire inside a cable. 
Many other copper wires, for 
other people to talk over, are 
inside that cable too. Each one 
— and there may be hundreds 
in a single cable — must be 
thoroughly insulated from the 
others. 

For years, that insulation 
was a spiral binding of paper 
ribbon. But one day an engi- 
neer found a way to make the 
paper right on the wire. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM &) 
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THEY WRAP YOUR VOICE 


" LAPER/ 








He discovered that if a wire 
were dipped in a wood pulp 
solution, the pulp stuck and 
turned to paper. It was a 
better method. And when the 
Bell System finds better meth- 
ods, it adopts them. 

Today, in the Western Elec- 
tric plants, great machines like 
the one that is pictured here 
flow pulp evenly on to sixty 
wires at once. Your voice is 
wrapped in paper when you 
use the world’s finest tele- 
phone service. 


> 
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In black, white, gray, green, > 
red, sepia, ivory, gold, Junior, 


silver, and transparent. 





24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 





4 USE THESE 


iL Cc 
Earn extra money yoy rn ny lovely 
low- -priced C Christm omplete line Box 
Assortments, Personal Christmas Cards 
me. ¢ 
Lo] 





better corners to keep 
stamp and photo al- 
bums neat; to mount 
drawings,maps, charts, 
etc. Best and quick- 
est method. Regular, 
Senior, and 








Transparent styles. 


10c pkg. at stores everywhere in U. S., or send 
dime (Canada 15c) for package and samples. 








FREE Samples and Knitting Directions. Lowest 
Prices; highest quality for over 100 years. 


IBARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine. 














BOWLING BOOM 


If every man, woman, and child in New 
York City suddenly took to bowling, that 
would be news! As a matter of fact, more 
bowlers will compete on the nation’s alleys, 
next winter, than would make up New York's 
population. Judging from past seasons there 
will be about eight million of them, and ap- 
proximately one million out of the eight will 
be women. 

Many schools and colleges are encouraging 
the game by building or renting alleys. So are 
thousands of clubs, church associations, and 





business firms. It’s won so many converts 
in Hollywood that some of the biggest studios 
there have laid out alleys on the lots. Bowl- 
ing, movie executives have found, tends to 
keep actors and actresses slim, fit, relaxed in 
nerves, and even-tempered. No wonder they 
are for it! 

Bowling doesn’t demand brawn and en- 
durance, but skill. Once learned, it can stay 
with you through life. Many old people play 
it. If you decide to take it up, here are a few 
points that experts stress: Play only on airy, 
well-lighted alleys. Wear comfortable shoes 
with leather soles and low rubber heels. Be- 
fore starting in, you'll be in luck if an ex- 
perienced bowler will tell you the rudiments 
and some of the ‘don'ts’ of the game. Use 
a light ball until you feel you need a heavier 
one. Roll the ball smoothly—don’t throw it 
or bounce it. Never drop it—that hurts the 
alley bed. 

If you're like most beginners, you'll catch 
the fever and keep bowling along. 


FUNNY WAYS TO MAKE A LIVING 


“A biteless flea—who’s got one? A flea 
that can be trusted not to take a nip.” This 
cry went forth in Hollywood. The flea was 
needed to crawl into Claudette Colbert's 
blouse and, once there, must resist tempta- 
tion. No local flea, warranted to show re- 
straint, could be found. A wire was sent to 
“Professor” Roy Heckler, in New York, who 
trains fleas. Result: one trustworthy flea, and 
a stand-in almost as noble, tucked into a box 
and flying West by air mail. 

Hollywood has strange needs and strange 
needs make strange jobs. For instance, a cer- 
tain Mr. Alman not only raises tarantulas to 


By Latrobe Carroll 


become screen actors, but snakes and spiders, 
too. It’s said that some six hundred people 
earn their keep by renting out animals, birds, 
and insects to the studios. 

Then there is Jeanie Roberts, who must 
write herself down, on her income-tax blank, 
as a professional giggler. Picture stars may 
seem to giggle, but it’s often Jeanie who's do- 
ing it. Alice Doll is a screamer—and can her 
screams curdle the blood! Billy Gilbert 
sneezed for Sneezy in Snow White. He'll 
sneeze anywhere, any time, for movie money. 
Donald Duck's quacks come out of Clarence 
Nash's throat. Mr. Nash waited a year for 
that job. Making imitation trees that might 
fool even a bird is another occupation, and 
turning yak hair into beards for men of long 
ago, another. 

It all sounds as if there would be jobs wait- 
ing for everybody. But try and get one! 
They're so highly specialized that the novice’s 
chance is practically nil. 


DICTIONARY OF DOG ENGLISH 


Men and women whose business it is to 
train dogs have long realized that canines 
have more sense than those who are not dog- 
minded give them credit for. And now Mr. 
Wilfred J. Funk, who has studied dogs for 
years, comes forward in hearty agreement. 
A specialist in words used by human beings— 
Mr. Funk publishes dictionaries—he turned 
his attention to discovering just how many 
words dogs can comprehend. 

The best educated—he learned this from 
Hollywood animal trainers—have mastered 
about two hundred and fifty words, while the 
ordinary dog in the street picks up the mean- 
ing of about ten. Mr. Funk began to collect 





CN 


words generally understood by very intelligent 
canines, and didn’t stop till he had a diction- 
ary of two hundred and four words. He 
doesn’t intend to publish the book; he will 
use it, merely, in keeping in touch with his 
own six dogs. 

The average bright tail-wagger, he says, 
understands about the same number of words 
as a baby eighteen months old—among these, 
of course, words that would puzzle most 
children of that age. For instance, you 
wouldn’t expect the family infant to make 
much out of “Siccum!” 
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FOUR NATIONS “DRAW THE LINE” 


Many international frontiers have held the 
world’s anxious interest during the last few 
months. Among them, two offer an_inter- 
esting contrast: the Manchukuan-Korean-Si- 
berian and the Franco-German borders. 

The first broke into the news last July when 
the Russians and the Japanese fought over 
Changkufeng Hill, a ridge that’s important 
strategically because it dominates Possiet 
Bay, a Russian submarine base. There, the 
frontier was vaguely defined. Soviet Russia 
based her claim to the hill on a copy of a map 
—attached to a treaty with China in 1886— 
which Japan declared she had never heard of. 
Heightening the air of casualness and re- 
moteness that surrounded the Changkufeng 
“war” was the fact that the region is, largely, 





a wilderness, and that good roads are non- 
existent. 

Sharply different is the Franco-German 
border. There, the question is not, “Where is 
the frontier?” but “How strongly can we 
fortify the frontier?” 

The answer: France’s amazing Maginot 
Line, and the less elaborate Siegfried Line on 
the German side of the Rhine, which the 
Reich has been rushing to completion. 

France took six years to build her line; it 
cost her about three hundred million dollars. 
It is a vast, self-contained system of steel-and- 
concrete forts connected by passages. The tops 
of the forts dot the landscape like huge gray 
mushrooms, but almost all of the far-flung 
works are underground. At one point, it’s 
said, they pierce the earth to a depth of more 
than three hundred feet. Passage beneath 
passage, story below story, this buried city 
provides quarters where officers and men can 
live for an indefinite time. 

Elevators and underground railroads serve 
this line which experts call impregnable. 
There are subterranean hospitals, gymnasiums, 
telephone bureaus, chambers for storing food, 
water, ammunition, medicine. Power stations 
provide fresh air and electric light. The ven- 
tilating system, we're told, can raise the at- 
mospheric pressure and so keep poisonous 
gases out. 

Our nation, now free from worry about 
frontiers, can be thankful it’s not under the 
necessity of building such a line. 
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WORLD'S FAIR OF THE WEST 


Next year may well be known as “the year 
of World's Fairs.” New York's great show 
will start on April thirtieth. Many weeks be- 
fore that date—on February eighteenth—San 
Francisco will open the doors of its Golden 
Gate International Exposition and say, “Come 
on in!’ And visitors are expected to flock in, 
to the number of about seventy thousand a 
day. Judging from the present indications, 
even those with the highest hopes won't be 
disappointed. They'll see a dream city built 
on a mile-square, man-made island in San 
Francisco Bay. Treasure Island is its roman- 
tic name. Some twenty million cubic yards of 
sand were dredged up from the bottom to 
make a site for the fair. A sea wall will hold 
this sandy floor at a height of thirteen feet 
above high-tide level. 

San Francisco’s fair, so it’s said, will com- 
plement New York's exposition instead of 
competing with it. The Western “pageant” 
will stress Oriental and Pacific themes. One 
of its most striking features will be a typical 
Chinese village, costing nearly one and a 
quarter million dollars. 

Treasure Island will glow with blossoms 
and flowering shrubs by day, and blaze softly 
with colored lights at night. 

Many people are expected to combine their 
visit to the fair with a trip to the newly- 
opened Olympic National Park in the State 
of Washington, a region of peaks, glaciers, 
and primeval forests where many trees are 
three hundred feet high. 


LITTLE, BUT HOW THEY GO! 


If, one of these autumn days, you see an 
eager, rather breathless man trotting along 
the shore of a pond, with his eyes fixed on a 
trim model yacht whose hull is just a few 
feet long, don’t be surprised. You'll be look- 
ing at a devotee of model yacht racing, a 
sport comparatively new in this country. If 
you speak to him, don’t make the mistake of 
calling his model a toy boat. That would 
peeve him. 

Model yachts of to-day are scientifically 
built and it takes a lot of skill to sail them 
properly. They can cost as much as a thou- 
sand dollars. 

The sport is taken so seriously that forty- 
seven clubs in this country go in for it in a 





big way. they form the Model 


Together, 
Yacht Racing Association of America. Many 
cities have model yacht basins built especially 
for racing the small craft. The finest of these, 
near New York City, is about a thousand feet 
long and two hundred feet wide. 

Such boats are not actual models of larger 


ships; they are greatly simplified in design. 
Real models, in which every detail is re- 
produced on a small scale, are often museum 
pieces. Some of these—replicas of famous 
old vessels such as the Constitution, the Cutty 
Sark, and the Half Moon—cost anywhere from 
twelve hundred to five thousand dollars. Con- 
struction has taken as long as four years for 
a single model. 
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“IVE JUST HAD A 
GLORIOUS SUMMER” 


—no matter what the weather. Heat and 
humidity had little terror for us fortunates 
who relied on VENUS Sanitary Protection 
to keep even the trying days of the month 
free from irritation and discomfort. 


And now, with the falling leaves, the busy 
season is before us. VENUS SANITARY 
NAPKINS are still a “must” for active, zest- 
ful women who can’t afford to let discom- 
fort and lack of mental ease interfere on 
certain days. 

One of the three styles of VENUS will meet 
any choice or need. 


VENUS Regular (a dozen in the blue box), made of 
real absorbent cotton in a softly knitted cover (not 
blotting paper folded into harsh gauze). Admit- 
tedly the | ol napkin made—cannot irritate or 
fail of complete protection. 


VENUS JUNIOR, created especially for girls and slen- 
der young women. Somewhat smaller, but having 
the same quality as regular VENUS. 


VENUS TRAVEL PACKAGE, containing three full size 
napkins compressed into a tiny package that is 
easily tucked away. 


VENUS PERSONAL BSOBORANS, a newly perfected 
powder for sanitary napkins. We have found no 
other that so effectively neutralizes personal odors 
and gives continuous protection. 

Bovllened by a well known Biological Chemist, it 
is exclusive with VENUS. 
Venus products are sold in the better 


stores from coast to coast, but if your 
dealer cannot supply you, write Dept. A 


CORPORATION- 70 BROADLUAY lew YOR 


924 BROA L a ALIF 


Venu 


BRANCH 





TASTY, FLAKY and FINE! 


Made of the finest ingredients 
Baked to a golden brown 


WESTON COOKIES are the BEST 


These cookies have been supplied to Local 
Councils in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. 

LocaL Councits—Write for information 
as to how to insure the success of your 
cookie sale campaigns. 


WESTON BISCUIT COMPANY, Passaic, New Jersey 


2734 North Second Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


27 Lansdowne St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
“AUTHORIZED BAKERS OF GIRL SCOUT COOKIES” 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 


a time we've had! Puff, puff—haven’t had 
such a time for fifty years!” 

“Bobo!” cried half Red Rose Troop ac- 
cusingly. 

“We've waited and waited,” said Jane. 
“We haven't had lunch, or anything. We 
wanted Mr. Bristle to lunch with us.” 

“If he doesn’t mind sitting on a rock,” 
Vera hastily put in. “We can spread some 
sweaters on it. And -we have one or two 
knives and forks between us—you can have 
those, Mr. Bristle.” 

Bobo and her companion looked at one 
another, and then went off into gurgles of 
laughter which, to Red Rose Troop, were 
perfectly meaningless. , 

“Have you your lunch there, Bobo?’ Miss 
Roberts inquired. “You'd better get it out.” 

Bobo looked blankly at Mr. Bristle for 
help. 

“We—we sort of mislaid Bobo’s lunch,” 
he said gallantly. “Guess we're ready to eat, 
aren't we, Bobo?” 

She grinned with relief and nodded. After 
all, one wienie wasn’t much on such a day as 
this. Mr. Bristle plumped himself down on a 
bare rock, waved away the plate, knife, and 
fork which were solicitously handed him, and 
indicated that he preferred the hunk of cube 
steak on a stick, which Helen was at that 
moment withdrawing from the embers. He 
gnawed the steak off the stick with every sign 
of extreme relish, and the juice dribbled 
dangerously near his plump gray waistcoat. 
Red Rose Troop looked on, goggle-eyed. 
Then it began to relax a little. Before long, 
everyone was gnawing and gulping in out- 
rageously primitive style. 

Presently Mr. Bristle arose, wiped his 
mustache with his no longer snowy hand- 
kerchief, and drew a long breath which ap- 
parently indicated a deep content. 


“By George!” he cried suddenly. “We 
nearly forgot to show ‘em what's in your 
saucepan!” 

Bobo bounced up, and cautiously removed 
the lid. A small, smooth head with flickering 
tongue appeared over the edge. No one 
shrieked but Helen; she simply couldn't learn 
to like reptiles. 

“For our collection,” Bobo explained. “Mr. 
Bristle caught him. Mr. Bristle is wonderful 
—he can catch rattlesnakes—and he eats ’em, 
too—and he can suck birds’ eggs, and shinny 
up the highest trees, and—” 

Red Rose Troop gazed with pardonable 
astonishment at the stout and elderly form of 
Mr. Horatio Bristle. He waved a hand 
modestly. 

“Shucks!”’ he said. “That was long ago.” 
He looked all around at his woods and 
ledges, and at the grinning group in the 
foreground. “Seems to me you have a lot 
of fun here—and learn a lot, too. Seems to 
me you need a little shack or something— 
kind of a cabin, you know—to keep stuff in, 
and get inside in case of rain, and all that. 
Hey? Guess I'll see what can be done about 
that.” 


ED ROSE gazed at him with shining eyes. 

Perhaps they wouldn't, after all, give Bobo 
the scolding they had been rehearsing for an 
hour and a half. 

“Oh, Mr. Bristle!’ they gasped incoher- 
ently. 

“Yes, guess I'll see about that,” he re- 
peated, absently picking off a couple of burrs. 
“Well, I'll be getting back to town. Well, 
well, well!” 

Bobo hurried to him. Her face was alight 
with gratitude and admiration and the de- 
cision of a sudden resolve. 

“Dear Mr. Bristle,” she cried, “you must 
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next to Mr. Kipling and thoroughly enjoyed 
listening to him and Aunt Daisy swapping 
yarns, each going the other one better. After 
coffee in the drawing-room, we gathered 
around a card table and played “‘Idiots’ De- 
light.” It is a card game something like 
Double Canfield, the object being to get rid 
of all your cards into the middle. Mr. Kip- 
ling kept up a running fire of nonsense; we 
all were in such gales of laughter that we 
were completely helpless, and he won every 
game which, he said solemnly, ‘“‘makes me 
the prize Idiot!” 

Next morning he remembered his promise 
to show me the strawberry patch and we set 
off together. There were raspberry canes, too, 
and most delightful flagstone walks with 
flowers blooming everywhere along the bor- 
ders. He showed me some rosemary bushes, 
explaining, with a twinkle in his eye as he 
plucked me a sprig, that rosemary only will 
grow in the garden of a henpecked man, and 
then usually only to a height of three or four 
feet. “This,” he remarked, “is well over six 
feet; and since Elsie grew up, a second one 
has sprouted which is now nearly as tall as 
the first, so you may draw your own conclu- 
sions!”” 

We strolled back to the house for it was 
time to say good-bye. How I hated to leave! 
Never before nor since have I enjoyed any 


visit as much as that one night spent at Bate- 
man’s. Mr. Kipling wrote out directions for 
us to follow so as to reach London easily, and 
I shyly asked if he would sign it so I could 
keep it always, which he did. Now that, and 
the bit of rosemary, as well as the photo- 
graphs of Bateman’s which Elsie later sent me, 
are among my prized treasures. 

We drove back to London where the Lam- 
beth Conference was being held. That is a 
conclave of bishops from all over the world 
which meets there periodically, and Aunt Daisy 
was anxious for me to attend the service in 
their honor at Westminster Abbey. It was a 
magnificent sight. I had never before seen 
either the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
Archbishop of York, and in their gorgeous 
robes and mitres, they looked like a page out 
of history come to life. Some of the bishops, 
too, seemed mightily grand, while others were 
in plain black and white, like our Episcopal 
bishops here. During the service the West- 
minster boys’ choir sang and their voices were 
beautifully sweet. So, although I felt sad at 
leaving the Kiplings for any reason, I could 
not help being glad to see sucha historic sight. 

Aunt Daisy wanted me to do everything in- 
teresting there was to do, so she got invita- 
tions for us to go to Ascot which is the climax 
of the London season. One is supposed to go 
to Ascot to watch the horses race, though 
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have my snake! To carry in your pocket, 
don’t you know, the way you used to?’ She 
was sliding the bewildered reptile out of the 
saucepan into the pocket of Mr. Bristle’s 
neat gray coat. 

“Bobo!” shrieked Red Rose Troop. 

“Hey?” snorted Mr. Bristle. “Hey?” Then 
he began to shake. His face, under the 
smudges, got very red. “Snake in my pocket!” 
he chuckled, “Ho, ho! All right, Bobo! 
Snake in my pocket! Guess I'll have to hang 
around and get a peak at my housekeeper's 
face when she sews on this button I lost up 
on the ridge there! She'll be sure to put her 
hand in!” 

As he vanished among his hickories, he 
could be heard rumbling, “Ho, ho! Snake in 
my pocket—burrs on my _ pants—sassafras 
leaf to chew on—ho, ho, ho!” 

Red Rose Troop collapsed beside the rem- 
nants of the delayed meal. A stupefied silence 
fell, during which Bobo rather wistfully 
peered into the empty saucepan. 

Vera knew a lot of poetry by heart, and 
she was always quoting it at opportune mo- 
ments. She looked incredulously into the 
faces of her comrades, and said solemnly, 
“"One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin!” 

Helen shuddered. “If you call snakes in 
people's pockets one touch of Nature!” she 
observed. 

“We ate my lunch, down on the other 
ledge,” Bobo confessed dreamily. ‘You 
should have seen him roasting his wienie, 
and tipping up the ginger ale bottle.” 

“Why—why—the old deceiver!” cried 
Jane. They all began to laugh. 

“A shack!” breathed Lillian. 
it—a cabin of our own!” 

“He caught the snake for me,” murmured 
Bobo. “Dear Mr. Bristle!” 


“Think of 
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everyone is far more interested in what clothes 
are being worn, for Ascot is so much of a 
fashion show that the races seem incidental. 
Ascot lasts three days. To be really smart one 
must have tickets (or badges which are worn) 
to the “Royal Enclosure.’’ In here is the 
grandstand with its many tiers of seats, and 
right in the center of that, in the choicest spot, 
is the Royal Box. Between the grandstand and 
the track is a grassy expanse where the Style 
Parade takes place. Before the races begin, 
there is a fanfare of trumpets and the royal 
family arrives_in low-swung, open carriages, 
escorted by outriders in scarlet livery. It is all 
very picturesque, and, after they have taken 
their seats while “God Save the King” is be- 
ing played, the races officially start. 

All the ladies have exquisite new gowns 
for the occasion, and the men are equally 
smart in their cut-away coats and gray “top- 
pers.” People living near the course give 
marvelous luncheon parties for their friends, 
after which everyone returns to the course 
again to watch the races (or the dresses). 
When it was over we struggled through the 
dense traffic back to London, perfectly ex- 
hausted but still enthusiastic at the thought 
of two more days of it. 

Aunt Daisy announced one day that we 
would motor to Scotland. She had had her 
car shipped over (Continued on page 42) 
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Gas WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
oD published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


ARMY GIRL. Highly interesting is this story 
of an army post where an officer (Preston Foster) 
has been sent to demonstrate the superiority of 
mechanized forces over cavalry. His rule never 
to notice army girls is broken when he meets the 
colonel’s daughter (Madge Evans). Excellent 
supporting cast. An outstanding production. 
(Rep.) 


THE CROWD ROARS. How young Tommy 
McCoy (Gene Reynolds), who had a sweet voice 
and was handy with his fists, fared under the 
tutelage of an irresponsible father (Frank Mor- 
gan) and grew up to be a prizefighter (Robert 
Taylor) makes an exciting story. As he con- 
tinues his fighting career, keeping straight be- 
comes increasingly difficult, but with the aid of a 
charming and cultured girl (Maureen O'Sullivan) 
whom he meets accidentally, he wins out. An 
excellent supporting cast. (MGM) 


DRUMS. A different and exciting story of mu- 
tiny in the mountains of northern India. Good 
acting; beautiful outdoor scenes. Filmed in In- 
dia in technicolor. (United Art.) 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. Engrossing 
story of an actress (Andrea Leeds) who has a 
letter of introduction to a famous star (Adolphe 
Menjou). They decide to keep the fact that they 
are related a secret for professional reasons, and 
this causes much misunderstanding on the part of 
a dancer (George Murphy) who has fallen in 
love with her. Charlie McCarthy is his usual ir- 
repressible self and introduces Mortimer, a dum- 
my from the country. An outstanding produc- 
tion. (Univ.) 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. The glittering, ex- 
travagant court of Louis XVI of France has been 
reproduced on a grand scale. Magnificent cos- 
tumes and sets provide a fitting background for 
the tragic story of a spoiled and pampered queen 
of France (Norma Shearer). Excellent acting by 
Robert Morley as the king, Tyrone Power as the 
Swedish Count Fersen, and John Barrymore as 
Louis XV, and by the rest of the supporting cast 
as well. The undercurrent of dissatisfaction, 
which is at first dimly felt, builds to a roaring 
sea which carries everything before it in the clos- 
ing scenes of the picture. Excellent direction, 
and an outstanding musical score. Outstanding 
in every respect. (MGM) 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. Tremen- 
dously appealing adaptation of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s beloved classic about the fortunes of 
Mrs. Carey (Fay Bainter) and her four children 
(Anne Shirley, Ruby Keeler, Jackie Moran, Don- 
ni¢ Dunagan) after her husband (Ralph Mor- 
gan) has been killed in the Spanish-American 
War. An outstanding production. (RKO) 


PROFESSOR BEWARE. Hilariously funny 
adventures of a professor of archaeology (Harold 
Lloyd) who tries to help a girl in distress and 
brings a series of disasters on his own head by 
doing so. (Para.) 


SING, YOU SINNERS. The troubles of a fam- 
ily of three brothers in trying to get themselves 
established so that one (Fred MacMurray) can 
get married, and the others (Bing Crosby, Donald 
O'Connor) can take care of their mother. Good 
ce interludes; an exciting horse race. 
(Para.) 


Good 


AFFAIRS OF ANNABEL. Riotous adventures 
of a movie actress (Lucille Ball) who is entan- 
gled by her publicity agent (Jack Oakie) in one 
backfiring stunt after another. Very good com- 
edy. (RKO) 








FOUR’S A CROWD. Lunatic comedy with no 
Plot to speak of, but which is nevertheless riot- 
©us entertainment, about four young people 








(Errol Flynn, Olivia deHavilland, Rosalind Rus- 
sell, Patric Knowles) in love. Good entertain- 
ment. (Warner) 


GIVE ME A SAILOR. Cinderella sister (Mar- 
tha Raye) of a beautiful girl (Betty Grable) wins 
a beautiful legs contest by mistake, and also wins 
her Prince Charming (Bob Hope). An enter- 
taining light comedy. (Para.) 


HIGHWAY PATROL. Gasoline dealer de- 
cides to cut his prices, and his chief competitor 
resorts to sabotage to prevent him from doing it. 
Good melodrama. (Col.) 


I'LL GIVE A MILLION. A _ field day for 
tramps results when a millionaire (Warner Bax- 
ter) remarks to a tramp he has just rescued 
(Peter Lorre) that he would give a million 
francs to anyone who did him a kindness with- 
out thought of reward. Good comedy. (Fox) 


IN OLD MEXICO. Hopalong Cassidy (Wil- 
liam Boyd) with his two companions, goes to 
Mexico in response to a note from a rancher, and 
finds him murdered. After an exciting chase, the 
villain is found. Colorful backgrounds. (Para.) 


KEEP SMILING. Orphan (Jane Withers) 
pays a surprise visit to her uncle (Henry Wil- 
coxon) in Hollywood and finds him down on his 
luck. With the help of his secretary (Gloria 
Stuart) she gets him off to a fresh start. Very 
good. (Fox) 


LITTLE MISS BROADWAY. An entertain- 
ing picture in which an orphan (Shirley Temple) 
saves an actors’ rooming house for them by sof- 
tening an old lady's heart. Good dancing by 
George Murphy with Shirley. Very good. (Fox) 


LOVE FINDS ANDY HARDY. Another in 
the Judge Hardy family series which recounts 
Andy's (Mickey Rooney) difficulties with girls. 
With the help of the girl (Judy Garland) next 
door, he is finally extricated. (MGM) 


MAN’S COUNTRY. Two brothers, one a 
rancher and the other an outlaw, get into a feud 
over a murder. Good Western. (Mono.) 


PANAMINT’S BAD MAN. Deputy marshal 
(Smith Ballew) assigned to apprehend the men 
who were holding up the Wells Fargo expresses, 
does so by a ruse. Noah Beery is good as the 
villain. Good Western. (Fox) 


SPEED TO BURN. Racetrack story with the 
villain trying desperately to steal the heroine's 
horse. Good of kind. (Fox) 


THUNDER IN THE DESERT. Young man 
(Bob Steele) goes West to claim the ranch of his 
murdered uncle and discovers the murderer's 
identity. Good Western. (Rep.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


DRUMS 

LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 
PROFESSOR BEWARE 

SING, YOU SINNERS 


Good 


ARMY GIRL. Mature but good 
GIVE ME A SAILOR 
HIGHWAY PATROL 

I'LL GIVE A MILLION 

IN OLD MEXICO 

KEEP SMILING 

LITTLE MISS BROADWAY 
MAN’S COUNTRY 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. Mature but very good 
PANAMINT’S BAD MAN 
SPEED TO BURN 
THUNDER IN THE DESERT 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 














Prices slightly higher 
on the Pacific Coast and In Canada. 
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ROBABLY there are some new girls and 

boys in your school this autumn, or per- 
haps some of you are beginning to study at 
a new school. Eric Milner-White and Elea- 
nor Duckett have written The Book of 
Hugh and Nancy (Macmillan), which 
will be of special interest to you if this is 
so, because it tells what happened to the 
twins, Hugh and Nancy, when they were 
left orphans and Hugh was sent to a strange 
school in London, while Nancy came to 
America to attend school in Northampton. 
You first meet Hugh and Nancy in their 
lovely home in the English countryside. 
Through the eyes of Cousin Ruth from 
America, you are introduced to the little bird 
that spins up into the air making a silvery 
noise, and turns out to be a skylark with a 
nest on the ground. You find that, in Eng- 
land, the blackbirds have a rich, mellow song. 
The fascinating times of the Crusaders are 
recalled to you while you are looking at the 
churches of Saint Anne and Saint Hugh, 
which had been built just two hundred yards 
from each other. Giles, Nancy's absurd little 
Scotch dog, and Chrysoprasus, shortened to 
Chrys, Hugh’s pony, also enter their life. 

Nancy’s and Hugh's mother was very 
lenient with them. In fact she said that they 
were rather spoiled. Their father had a way 
of making things seem wonderful, so they 
never forgot the way their Dad talked to 
them about their first communion. If you 
love music, you will appreciate their keen 
joy in ending their eleventh birthday with 
“Nancy playing the violin, Hugh singing the 
top line, and Mother putting the other three 
parts of God Liveth Still on the piano.” 

Suddenly the peaceful life is gone. You 
may be surprised at Hugh’s aversion to the 
Council School, but remember his home and 
parents. Nancy, too, has difficulty in getting 
started in an American public school. The 
Girl Scouts in Northampton discover Nancy, 
and she becomes a loyal, happy member of 
their troop, growing real to you as you laugh 
and sympathize with her in the life at North- 
ampton, the seat of Smith College. Hugh, 
too, has amusing and difficult problems at 
the Council School, and later at the Choir 
School at King’s College. 

Good books make school problems easier 
and more interesting. Here are a group of 
books that you will not only enjoy, but may 
find useful: Your Washington (Longmans 
Green) by Mary Field Parton has excellent 
pictures, and is well planned to tell you 
what the Government is doing through the 
museums, libraries, art galleries, experi- 
mental studies, and many other agencies. For 
example, you will read that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a taxidermy shop in 
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charge of Mr. Charles Barrett. He knows 
how to prepare and mount specimens for 
museums. You find that it takes hours on 
end, patiently sifting oak sawdust of powder- 
like fineness through the spread wings of a 
bird, to thoroughly dry the skin and leave 
the feathers lifelike and resilient. If you are 
in Washington, you can make an appoint- 
ment to hear Mr. Barrett talk about wild 
game and game sanctuaries. 

John Marshall, Our Greatest Chief Jus- 
tice (Appleton-Century) by Belle Moses 
tells the story of John Marshall who grew up 
on the frontier in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia. John Marshall was eighteen 
when the rioting in Boston that resulted in 
the Boston Tea Party occurred. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Marshall's cousin, was thirty years old 
at this time. Jefferson rather looked down 
upon Marshall, his “country cousin.” This 
antagonism of their youth extended through- 
out their entire life. Though they were both 
needed by the Nation, they were enemies 
from first to last. “Both loved their country, 
but Jefferson was a pessimist and Marshall 
was an optimist; they looked at the world 
from different angles.” To John Marshall, 
life meant the very simplicity of living and 
enjoyment. He dearly loved Polly, his wife, 
from whom he was so often separated be- 
cause of the Nation's affairs. 

Sometimes the life of a homing pigeon 
may be very important in its country’s his- 
tory. Chanco, A United States Army Hom- 
ing Pigeon (Harper), by Helen Orr Watson, 
tells the story of incidents and events which 
actually happen to real “homers,” and are 
here described as having happened to Chanco. 
Chanco was named after an Indian Christian 
boy who lived in colonial days and saved 
hundreds of people when his tribe planned 
a massacre and told him to kill his master, a 
white settler. Chanco lives up to his name 
and proves himself a real hero, too. The 
training given the pigeons requires patience 
and technic. Experiments have been made 
which show that when a pigeon’s ears are 
plugged with cotton, it cannot fly well and 
has no sense of direction, It is-also true that 
hen pigeons fly better at night than male 
pigeons. The photographic illustrations add 
much to the story. 
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The London Zoo (Dutton) by E. G. Bou- 
lenger is packed with wild-life news. The 
earliest zoo was probably kept by Woo 
Wang, first Chinese Emperor of the Chan 
Dynasty who, in the year one thousand 
B.C., opened a zoological collection which 
was called “The Intelligence Park.” The 
London zoo was founded as a result of a 
visit by Sir S. Raffes to the famous “Jardin 
de Plantes’ in Paris, founded by Louis XIV. 
The zoo is not primarily a show place, but 
an institution where the animal kingdom 
may be studied from a scientific point-of- 
view, with an eye to solving problems af- 
fecting everyday life. Dog and poultry shows 
had their origin in the zoo, and medicine and 
agriculture are both benefited through it. 
The London zoo created a sensation when 
it opened the first display of living insects. 

There are chapters in the book about the 
apes, the elephant house, the penguin pool, 
the reptile house, and the insect house. You 
will be astonished at the amount and type of 
food consumed by the animals. Accounts 
of zoo mothers and their young, and night 
life at the zoo are equally interesting. 

How to Know the Insects (H. E. Jacques, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa) by H. E. Jacques, is a 
small book that will interest young nature 
observers. You will learn that insects con- 
stitute the most abundant form of animal 
life. There are more known species than 
there are of all other animals and all the 
plants put together. Many of man’s most 
serious problems relate to his competition 
with insects. For example, at least ten pet 
cent of the farmers’ and gardeners’ crops 
go to insects. 

This little book was made to create an 
intelligent interest in insects. You will read 
first of their development, and then how to 
collect and mount them if you wish. There 
are descriptions of traps, and suggestions 
about where to look for specimens. The pen- 
and-ink drawings illustrate the key to the 
orders of insects. You may become intrigued 
by the study and wish to take part in 2 
survey. 

Gaylord Johnson has written and_ illu- 
strated The Story of Earthquakes and Vol- 
canoes (Julian Messner). If you have had 
difficulty in understanding what causes earth- 
quakes, and if you would like to do a little 
experimenting of your own in modeling 4 
mountain and wearing it down with a spray, 
you will find good directions and models 
follow in this book. Another experiment de 
scribed is that of making a volcanic mou 
tain. The author tells about a new theory 
that the scientists have regarding the shape 
of the earth. These books will start you 
thinking! 
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HAPPY ACRES 


CONTINUED FROM 
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Chatty gulped back sobs and her voice 
became more natural as she explained. Mrs. 
Gunnage had received a telephone call that 
afternoon. Chatty hadn't thought anything 
about it at the time because Mrs. Gunnage 
answered in brief “‘yes’s” and “no’s’ and let 
the person at the other end of the telephone 
do the talking. But Chatty realized since 
that it had been Evangeline telephoning from 
Antelope, and that Mrs. Gunnage had ar- 
ranged with her to drive part way out, and 
that she and Tommy would meet them. For 
Mrs. Gunnage and Tommy had taken a big 
sack and gone out, presumably to gather 
greens. She, Chatty, hadn’t paid any at- 
tention to them for she and Hank were down 
at the creek, getting sand for filling up damp 
places about the sheep sheds. They had 
worked for hours bringing it up in the 
wheelbarrow—that’s how her crutch had got 
all wabbly again. When they were through, 
Hank had helped her with the evening feed- 
ing and milking; then he’d got in his car and 
driven on. 

Hank had been gone about fifteen minutes 
when Chatty went into the house. It was 
dark by then. “And—and Mrs. Gunnage and 
‘Yommy were gone. It all came to me then— 
so many things that made me just sure. Mrs. 
Gunnage had worn a good dress and that 
hat with the daisies on it. And I remember 
that, when she turned away from the phone, 
she'd been pale and was breathing hard. And 
| saw the washpan where she’d washed 
Tommy specially good, and curled his hair 
and changed his stockings, and I could smell 
shoe polish. She wouldn't have done all 
that if they’d just been going after greens.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About an hour ago. But they'd been 
gone two hours then. I telephoned to Hank, 
and he said he’d jump in his car and start out 
after them. But how'll he know but what 
they took some branching-off road, so no one 
could follow them?” 

“What do you think we ought to do?” 
Martha appealed to Duncan Smith and 
found her teeth were chattering. 

“We ought to get to a telephone and talk 
to the police.” 

“The Schefs don’t have a ’phone 
murmured. 

“We ought to telephone details to road 
police ahead so they could stop them,”’ Duncan 
Smith said. Yet when they started discussing 
it, they realized what few details they knew. 
They didn’t know what make of car Evange- 
line's husband had, or whether it was a 
California or a Nebraska license—wasn’t it 
about a year ago that Mrs. Gunnage men- 
tioned their going back there? They didn’t 
know Evangeline’s last name, or which town 
in California they came from. They only 
knew that a car containing Mrs. Gunnage 
and a little boy in a cowboy suit was speeding 
West. But what would prevent Mrs. Gun- 
nage from evading authorities at the State 
lines by taking Tommy and boarding either 
a bus or a train? 

“Let’s get to your telephone as quick as 
we can,” Duncan Smith repeated. “I'll talk 
‘0 a police sergeant I know in Denver—he 
can tell me how to set the machinery in mo- 
ton,” 

They climbed into the car, started home- 
ward. Then the (Continued on page 45) 
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E CAMP 


by Fjeril Hess 


More thrilling adventures in social serv- 
ice work with spirited Lynn Garrow in 
interesting Czechoslovakia! The young 
people of the Student Center have a 
memorable vacation at an ancient and 
romantic castle. It is a summer full of 
fun and surprises,—and it ends with a 
wedding! Many beautiful pictures by 
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Edward Caswell. 
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THE COSTUME BOOK 
FOR PARTIES ano PLAYS 


by Joseph Leeming. $2.50 

Costume your school and club plays 
easily, correctly and effectively; go to 
parties with smart and original cos- 
tumes. 138 drawings. 


|] KNIT ONE, PURL ONE 


| by Emma Shields and Helen Wemple. 
$1.25 
ye ‘ 
A little book which teaches you how 
to knit and crochet, with simple di- | 
rections for many easy articles you 





will love to make. 
F. A. Stokes Co., 443 4th Ave.,New York 
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ed FLORENCE JAQUES 


TWO good companions take you 
along on a camping trip in the 
wonderful northern’ wilderness. 
Mrs. Jaques’ diary. first published 
in The American Girl, is now 
available in handsome book form, 
with stunning illustrations by her 
husband, Francis Lee Jaques, noted 
nature artist. 


At any bookstore. $2.50 
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JULIETTE LOW AS I KNEW HER 


from America and it was to arrive, on a 
Thursday, at Liverpool. So we got up bright 
and early Thursday morning, caught the six- 
thirty train from London, and reached Liver- 
pool at twelve-thirty. We had lunch on the 
train to save time, thinking we would find 
the car on the dock waiting for us, and that 
we could simply get in it and drive off. At 
the dock there was no sign of it. Finally we 
found a man who seemed to be in charge, 
and Aunt Daisy showed him the papers for 
the car. Laconically he informed us, “Cars 
take three days to be unloaded.” 

Aunt Daisy said, “It’s no use your talk- 
ing to me! I am deaf and I. can’t hear a 
thing you say, but I only want my motor as 
I leave for Scotland in a few minutes.” 

More firmly the man shouted, “It takes 
three days!” and Aunt Daisy remarked, “I 
am not interested in what you say! All I 
want is my automobile, and I must have it.” 
This went on for hours—Aunt Daisy pleas- 
antly demanding her car and the man trying 
to make her understand it was impossible. 
Finally, to my utter astonishment, at four 
o'clock the car appeared as if by magic and 
we drove off. I had begun to think we were 
going to camp on the dock for three days till 
it came. I expect the man feared the same 
thing, which may have been the reason the 
automobile was finally produced. 

We drove by daylight until after ten o'clock 
that night. It was the beginning of a perfect 
trip through the English lake country, up 
into Scotland as far as Comrie where Aunt 
Daisy had taken a lodge called Dalclathic. 
All the way we had perfect weather, the car 
behaved beautifully, and the scenery was 
superb, At the lodge some other young people 
joined us, and we had great fun together until 
time to go back to London again. 

Soon after our return there was a Rally 
of English Girl Guides, so Aunt Daisy, who 
invariably seized any opportunity to advertise 
her American Girl Scouts, took me to it as 
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mality, is the most gracious and hospitable. 
The different methods of serving have been 
discussed in an article on Table Setting and 
Service in the September issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Be sure to read it, if you 
are in doubt as to the best way to serve din- 
ners in your house. 

When soup is the first course, it is unwise 
to have it brought in before the guests are 
seated. Many times it is a slow process, get- 
ting people into the dining room and into 
their seats. Meanwhile the nice hot soup 
gets lukewarm, and its chief virtue is gone. 
Some things, such as oysters on the half shell, 
fruit cup, or hors d'oeuvres, can stand for a 
few minutes without any harm. Something 
of this kind should be chosen when the cook 
is to wait on the table. She will appreciate 
the extra time to get the main course in 
readiness. 

A pleasant custom for a servantless house 
is to have the first course in the living room, 
possibly a vegetable or a fruit juice cocktail, 
served very cold, with small tempting canapés 
to accompany it. 

The host brings in the tray of filled glasses, 
and some member of the family, or one of 
the guests, passes the canapés. While this is 


the first American Girl Scout. I was pre- 
sented to a charming old lady who said, “You 


were brought up in England, were you not?’ . 


I replied promptly, “No, indeed. I could not 
have been the first American Girl Scout if 
I had been brought up in England.” As I 
spoke I saw looks of horror around me, and 
some one whispered, “You are talking to 
Queen Amelia of Portugal, and one never 
contradicts royalty.” Just then Aunt Daisy 
came to my rescue, and I melted away. (It 
was the only time I remember being warm in 
England!) 

Soon after this incident, Aunt Daisy, my 
two cousins, and I went to the continent for 
a tour of the battle fields in Belgium, and, 
when the others returned to England, I re- 
mained in Antwerp to see the Olympic 
Games. My Aunt Eleanor chaperoned me 
on the return voyage as Aunt Daisy was not 
sailing until much later. I did not see her 
again until just before my marriage to Sam- 
uel Crocker Lawrence, the following spring. 

I was married that April and was ab- 
sorbed in setting up housekeeping; and, as 
the years went on, I was very much occu- 
pied with my babies so that I was out of 
touch with the Girl Scouts. Aunt Daisy I 
would see at intervals, as she was devoted 
to my husband and adored the two oldest 
boys (the youngest was born after her death 
in 1927) and we all loved her dearly. My 
oldest son could not be persuaded she was 
“Aunt Daisy.” “Mummy is Daisy—you 
Aunt Low,” he would say, and he never 
called her anything else. 

In spite of the little we saw of each other 
in the last years of her life, it seemed to me 
that, when we did meet, we had grown very 
close. When Aunt Daisy came to Savannah 
we would go for long drives together, or we 
would sit by a glorious coal fire and, while 
I knitted, she would enchant me with her 
stories. On her return to England her letters 
kept me in touch with all she was doing, and 
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what she did invariably was interesting. | 
wish now I had kept all her letters. 

Although she had contracted the disease 
that was finally fatal, several years before her 
death (and even had two major operations), 
the family were told nothing of it. If she 
felt ill, it was a “touch of neuritis’”—never 
anything more. Her superb bravery and 
patience through that last terrible illness are 
an example and inspiration to us all. Her 
spirit, as always, was indomitable, and in her 
“beloved Girl Scouts” (1 quote her) it lives 
on after her. 

After she was gone and I began to realize 
what she had done for American girls, | 
wondered sometimes what her girlhood was 
like; what she thought, what she did, and 
what she was like at Girl Scout age herself. 
Of course, I had heard occasional anecdotes, 
either from her or from some of her brothers 
or sisters, but somehow they never gave me a 
very clear picture of her. Most of the stories 
I heard were about her after she was grown- 
up and famous. I wanted to know what she 
was like long before that, but I began to feel 
I never would; and then, a little over a year 
ago, while looking for something else entire- 
ly, I came across all the letters any and all 
of Granny's children had written to their 
parents from boarding schools, including 
Aunt Daisy's of course. So I sorted them all 
and, after reading hers, I thought that perhaps 
her Girl Scouts would like to know her as a 
schoolgirl, a debutante, and a bride. Uncle 
Arthur later discovered some letters about 
her early married life and lent them to me, 
so, with the help of her own letters, I will 
try to tell you girls, in the articles that follow, 
about Juliette Low as she was when she was 


Daisy Gordon. 


Editor’s Note: This article will be followed 
by another, “Juliette Low’s School Days,” in 
the November issue; and by still another, 
“Juliette Low Grown-up,” in December. 


COMPANY FOR DINNER 


going on, the hostess has a chance to slip 
into the kitchen to get things on the table. 
She puts the meat and vegetables at the host's 
end of the table. Extra bread and butter, the 
salad plates, the water pitcher, etc., she places 
on a small table near her own place. 

After the meal begins, the boys and girls 
of the family make the necessary trips to and 
from the kitchen, carrying out the platters of 
food and the used plates at the end of the 
main course, and bringing in the salad, and 
later the dessert. 

The details about passing and removing 
dishes, and refilling glasses, were explained 
in the article in the September issue. 

Whatever you do, discourage the guests 
from jumping up to help you. Even though 
“many hands make light work,” they also 
make confusion and hubbub. And your ob- 
jective is anything but that. What you want 
to achieve is an effect of dignity and rest- 
fulness, never one of hurry or excitement. 

Whether you are needed in the kitchen, 
or whether you help to serve the dinner, there 
are other ways in which you may come to the 
aid of the party. For instance, as assistant 
hostess you are expected to be charming and 
amiable to the guests, helping to make intro- 


ductions, and participating in, but not monop- 
olizing, the conversation. At dinner you 
talk to those on both sides of you. Not even 
at a formal dinner, at which you have a 
special dinner partner, do you devote all your 
attention to him, ignoring meanwhile the pet- 
son on the other side. 

Family introductions have been touched 
on in an earlier article. Remember that you 
refer to members of your family as “my 
father,” “my mother,” “my brother,’ “my 
sister,” etc. not as “Mr.,” ‘Mrs.,” or “Miss.” 
Use family surnames only when they are dif- 
ferent from your own, as when introducing 4 
married sister. When introducing a sistet-in- 
law, or brother-in-law, refer to them as “my 
sister,” or “my brother.” It isn’t necessary to 
remind everyone of the in-law relationship. 

At a family dinner party, you may be yout 
most useful by concentrating on the younget 
relatives, the small cousins, nieces, and 
nephews. If you are clever enough to keep 
them friendly and happy together, and not 
too noisy, you will do much toward making 
the day a pleasant one for everybody. Wher 
there are older boys in the household, some- 
times you can be most valuable by persuading 
them not to tease the little children in the 
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house. Teasing and the consequent quarrel- 
ing and bad tempers may ruin everybody's 
day. It is certainly too bad to have the whole 
party suffer simply because one or two young 
guests are disagreeable. 

You need tact to handle children, especial- 
ly your relatives’ children. You don’t dare 
use stern measures, even though stern meas- 
ures seem essential from your point-of-view. 
The best you can hope for is to distract the 
dithcult ones by giving them entertaining 
things to do, It's wonderful practice in in- 
genuity, whether you succeed or not. 

As for keeping dinner party conversation 
going, I am inclined to think that many 
hostesses, young and otherwise, worry too 
much about this. Everyone recognizes the 
over-conscientious hostess in action. You 
know by her voice and the glint in her eye 
that she is reminding herself, “Now I must 
draw out this shy guest.” Or, “I'd better 
change the subject before this gets to be an 
argument.” Or, “I don’t really care about 
the weather, but talking abour it will fill in 
the gap in the conversation.” 

Instead of trying so hard and being so 
obvious about it—plan a good meal, invite 
guests who have things in common and con- 
sequently something to talk to each other 
about, and let events take their own course. 
If guests prove unable to talk well without 
prodding under the delightful circumstances 
of a good dinner, all you, or anyone, can do 
about their conversation will be of small avail. 


SOME MENUS FOR COMPANY DINNERS 


I 
Spiced Grape Juice 
Broiled Chicken Bacon Curls 
Rice Cream Gravy 
Grilled Tomatoes 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Garden Salad 
English Peach Pie 
Hot or Iced Coffee 


II 
Chilled Apricot Juice 
Veal Chops in Sour Cream Sauce 

New Potatoes Hard Rolls 

Fresh Garden Peas 
Tomato-Cucumber Salad French Dressing 
Strawberry Ice Cream Angel Food Cake 

Hot or Iced Coffee 


Ill 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Hungarian Veal Egg Noodles 
Buttered Beets String Beans 

Finger Rolls 

Viennese Salad 
Deep Dish Rhubarb Pie 

Hot or Iced Coffee 


IV 

Tomato Juice Cocktail 

Roast Duck 
Broccoli 


Wild Rice 
Butter Sauce 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Orange-Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Banana-Strawberry Parfait 


Hot Coffee 


Vv 
Broiled Grapefruit 

Pork Tenderloin Baked with Sweet Potatoes 

Peas, canned or fresh 

Corn Sticks or Muffins 
Orange-Watercress Salad French Dressing 

Apple Dowdy Nutmeg Cream Sauce 
Coffee 
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VI : 
Cream of Tomato Soup | 


Roast Lamb Pan Roasted Potatoes | 
Asparagus Bread Crumb Sauce | 
Cooked Fruit Compote Cookies 
Coffee 

VII 


Shrimp Cocktail 
Roast Chicken Sage Stuffing Giblet Gravy 
Baked Onions Mashed Potatoes Harvard Beets 
Grapefruit-Celery-Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 
Date Pudding Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Vill 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Celery Crackers 
Stuffed Lamb Chops 
Baked Potatoes 
Hor Rolls Grape Jelly 
Shredded Cabbage-Watercress-Radish Salad | 
French Dressing 
Mincemeat Pie American Cheese 


Coffee 


Spinach 


#4 
Pineapple Juice Cocktail 
Ham Creole Steamed Rice 
Corn-Lima Bean Casserole 
Endive French Dressing 
Butterscotch Parfait 
Coffee 


DINNERS FOR COUNTRY WEEK-ENDS 
(With main dishes that can be cooked in one 
pot, and desserts that require a mini- 
mum of last minute preparation.) 


I 
Pot Roast of Beef with Vegetables 
Cabbage-Tomato-Green Pepper Salad 
French Dressing 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Strawberry Bread Pudding 
Coffee Milk 





II 
Fricassee of Chicken with Vegetables 
and Dumplings 
Fresh Pineapple-Cucumber Salad 
Chocolate Ice Cream 


Coffee Milk 


Saltines | 


III 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Lamb Stew with Vegetables Rice 
Garden Salad 
Rye Bread 
Orange-Nut Fluff 
Coffee Milk 


IV 
Pepper Veal with Vegetables 
Cole Slaw 
Hard Rolls 
Baked Bananas and Pears 


Coffee Milk 





V | 
Chicken Pilau 
Green Corn on the Cob 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Baked Peaches and Cream 
Coffee Milk 


VI 
Western Boiled Dinner 
Johnny Cake 
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Lupe and the 
Senorita 2.5. 


Kahmann 


THIS story of two girls who live on the island 
of Puerto Rico, one of them rich, the other 
poor, accurately portrays the rich color and 
fascination of life there with its Spanish at- 
mosphere, and tells an exciting and dramatic 
tale. By the author of Rague/. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Norman Reeves. $2.00. 


Dick Willoughby 
By C. Day Lewis 


‘AS good for an evocation of the Elizabethan 
scene as it is for an exciting story... Ex- 
cellent reading-aloud.”—May Lamberton Becker. 
Illustrated by H. R. Millar. $2.00. 


Haverhill Herald 


By Esther Greenacre Hall 


ow HEN CarolO Farrell 
took over the man- 
agement of her father’s 
newspaper, she ran into 
unexpected difficulties. An 
exciting story with a real 
newspaper background, 
by the author of College on 
=| Horseback. Illustrated by 
i J. M. de Aragon. $2.00. 


\ Published by 











Random House, 20 E. 57 St 
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Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. 
Sell for (0c. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. 
Or send for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
peckage containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10¢. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD Co. 

BEVERLY, MASS. 


Dept. 15 






ATTRACTIVE VE CATALOG 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Write Dept. @, METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y. 





Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Now on Special Discount Sale be- 
sides 4 Extraordinary Specials, in 


cluding Nub, Flake and Boucle Yarns 
YARN NOVELTY CO.. (42-BE) North 9th St.. Phila., Pa. 





I will print your name on 24 White Bristol 
Cards for only 10 cents. I will send Agents 
te 4 Se FREE with every order. Agents 


wanted. . BOX 178, HARRISVILLE, PA. 








“Pieplant Pie” 
Coffee Milk 


When writing to any of these companies, say 
you saw the “Ad” in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 














TALKING IT OVER 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Most of my friends 
are getting THE AMERICAN GIRL, Every 
month, when it came out, they used to talk 
about the stories and articles in it. 1 would 
sit and say nothing because I didn’t know 
what they were talking about. I did not get 
THE AMERICAN GIRL then. 

For my birthday Mother gave me a sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GikL. Now I 
get lots of fun and pleasure talking to my 
friends about the magazine. 

The Midge and Lucy Ellen stories are my 
favorites. I also like Edith Ballinger Price’s 
Lofty-and-Bushy _ stories. 

Nancy Lee Seal 


THE HOME-MAKING ARTICLES 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: I have been receiv- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL since January and 
have enjoyed it immensely. I am keeping all 
the issues, and every once-in-a-while I reread 
them, over and over again. 

1 like best the articles on housework as 
I intend to be a housewife when I am older. 
The stories are all grand, but I like the 
Bushy-and-Lofty and the Lucy Ellen stories 
best; they are so true to life. 

I had my tonsils taken out a few days ago, 
and I wouldn't have known what to do, if 
{ had not thought of my AMERICAN GIRLS. 
They certainly did raise my spirits. 

Rowena Williams 


IDEA FOR A TROOP MEETING 


HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA: I am_ writing 
because I want to thank you for this wonderful 
magazine. Being an only child I am often 
lonely, and THE AMERICAN GiRL affords many 
hours of pleasure. Many of my girl friends 
borrow it to read. 

Our troop has set aside one meeting a 
month to have our leader, or one of the girls, 
read the stories to us. I can’t say which stories 
1 enjoy most because I love them all. 

Sally Lewis 


CLOUDBURST 


Mossy, Montana: Well, here I am again 
after a long silence, writing to say that THE 
AMERICAN Gir is still the best magazine 
ever published for girls! 

Imagine my surprise on finding a letter in 
the July issue, written by Martha Loffel, Mus- 
selshell, Montana! That is only thirty miles 
from here, and on the same river. 

Now for the stories! Bushy and Lofty rate 
first with me, followed closely by Meg and 
Phyl. And Happy Acres could not be better. 


When we were having all the cloudbursts 
and floods near here in the latter part of June, 
our house leaked—and right on my July issue 
of THE AMERICAN GirL! And to think that 
I had only read the Penny-for-Y our-Thoughts 
page! After a long time I got it dried out 
enough to read, but imagine my impatience 
in having to wait. Never again will I leave 
the magazine around where it will be leaked 
on, in case the house leaks! 


Evelyn Mae Boulden 
HOW RUTH CHOOSES MOVIES 


RUTHVEN, Iowa: Hurrah for THE AMERICAN 
Girt! Is there any magazine more suitable, 
or better all-around for girls? 

Who gets it first? We girls enjoy it so 
much that “‘first come, first served” is the way 
the question is settled here. 

The paintings are wonderful and each finds 
a special place in my scrapbook. Also the 
poems, 

What's On the Screen? is a helpful article. 
As I can't see every show that comes along, 
I avoid making a bad choice by seeing what is 
recommended in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I shall always remember Mother's gift of 
this magazine. 

Ruth Hermanson 


CHOOSING BOOKS 


PENTWATER, MICHIGAN: I have been reading 
THE AMERICAN Gir for three years and I 
think it’s tops. I particularly enjoy the Midge 
stories, and I pick most of my books out of 
the Good Times with Books page. 
I think Happy Acres the best serial we have 
had yet, and I love Tommy Tucker already. 
Alice Lovejoy 


THE TEST 


GENEVA, ILLINOIS: As we enjoy our maga- 
zine so much, we thought we would tell you 
so in a joint letter. We like the Midge stories 
and the Lucy Ellen and Bushy-and-Lofty 
stories equally well. They are our favorites, 
although we agree that the whole magazine 
is something to be proud of. We also like 
the Phyl-and-Meg and Em-and-Kip stories. 
By the way, we've missed the latter. Please 
let's have some more stories about them. 

The articles are always of highest interest. 
So are the features and contests. Whenever 
either of us has been sick, all the back issues 
are taken from the shelves and reread. Be- 
lieve me, that 7s something, when a magazine 
can keep one amused and occupied while sick! 
That is a real test! As usual THE AMERICAN 
Girt comes through with flying colors. 

Mary Louise Gray and Margaret O'Connell 
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THE PASSENGER 


Erigf, PENNSYLVANIA: I have taken Tre 
AMERICAN Gir for about a year and a half. 
My favorite stories are the Bushy-and-Lofty 
stories, and the Midge stories. 

I enjoyed the article on bicycling written 
by Catherine Hammett, in the August issue. 
I have a bicycle of my own and I try to obey 
the rules. However I usually carry another 
passenger on my bike—my wire-haired ter- 
rier! She always rides in my basket and isn’t 
any heavier than a package of groceries. Is 
that violating bicycle laws? My dog doesn’t 
think so! 

Mildred Rubne: 


THE HOSTESS BADGE 


CARROLLTON, Missouri: I have been reading 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for almost two years. 
I specially enjoyed A Friend from Out of 
Town by Beatrice Pierce, for it helped me to 
get my Hostess Badge; and I also like to read 
What's On the Screen, 1 like all the articles 
and stories, too, and the Girl Scout features 
and departments. 
Juanita Claré 


JEANNE LOVES PETS 


Cuicaco, ILtinots: Since I have subscribed 
for THE AMERICAN Gir~ I have had a lot of 
pleasure. 

My favorite story is Happy Acres. 1 also 
like mystery stories, but, of course, A Penny 
for Your Thoughts is my favorite thing in the 
whole magazine. 

I have a dog named Snoopy, and I also 
have two fish—or I should say one fish be- 
cause one died. I like pets very much, and 
next to them I like THE AMERICAN Gir~, and 
I know I will always. 

Jeanne Craig 


THE AUGUST COVER 


ATLANTIC Crry, New Jersey: The letter in 
the August issue from Rosemary Weber in- 
terested me, for I like Lenora Weber's Happ) 
Acres a great deal. In Step with the Times is 
awfully interesting, too. 

I'm not a Girl Scout myself, but I certainly 
would like to be. My cousin, who is visiting 
me at present, is a Boy Scout, and the things 
he tells me are very interesting. He knows 
lots of Girl Scouts. 

I want to tell you that I especially like the 
August cover. I always like the cover when 
the picture is done in yellow and black, for 
I just love that combination. 


Sylvia Soifer 
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HAPPY ACRES 


CONTINUED 
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OWN A ROYAL 
















FREE HOME TRIAL 


Without risking a penn rove that 
a Royal will a ven "dns easier, 
faster—help you with your school- 
work, make it more interesting! Prove 
that it will help Dad to set down his 
ideas and reports legibly, impressively 
—so they mean something to his Boss 
.-» prove that it will help Mother take 
care of all her writing. 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU! Standard, 


FROM PAGE 41 





“| do lots more— 
thanks to my Royal.” 


“Homework fairly flies 
when you have a Royal 
Portable. And it’s easier 
to read too—neater— 
more accurate!” 





long-dreaded happened. The left rear tire 
blew out. It was pitch dark now. Changing 
a tire in darkness would be a feat for an ex- 
pert, and no one there but was a rank ama- 
teur. They could walk that last mile in less 
time than it would take them to tinker 
around, changing tires. 

They started down the road. Dakin had 
to run back to the car and get the bucket 





“Own a Royal and you 


own the best!” full-sized keyboard. Easy, effortless, 
with ger goldfish they had bought for Sittaaimana tiene action, Touch Control, Finger Com- 
Tommy Tucker. say—and I certainly fort Keys, Genuine Dust Protection, 


Worry and helplessness lay heavy in their 
hearts. The ruts twisted their feet, caught 
Chatty’s crutches and twisted them. Twice 
Martha had to catch her to keep her from 
falling. 

Duncan Smith said, “Here, Martha, let's 


agree. It’s lovely looking 


: Automatic Paper Lock, Touch-set Tab- 
easy to use—and fast. 


ulator and 
many other 
office type- 
writer fea- 
tures. 













make a saddle of our hands and carry “Like eating your cake Tested, 
» was ; The nd having it too!” omnes, 
Chatty. He was casual about it. When a 4 yg proved, 
o -ry time = , 
Chatty expostulated that she was too heavy, Bane gh geess Roval . guaran- 
he said, “Don’t talk so foolishly. Once on a able, I'm getting a head- teed! 






start on the secretarial 
course I’m planning to 
take.” 


Only a Few Cents a Day 


Pees es Ss SS SS SS 2 2] ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 





hike, when a fellow turned his knee, another 
chap and I carried him, packsaddle like this, 
for five miles and didn’t notice it at all.’’ 
They stumbled on. Martha tried to hold 
back her labored breathing. They passed the 
Schef place. Their eyes, accustomed to the 
darkness, could discern the huddle of black 





SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 
terms—cash or only a few cents a day! Mail coupon 
today for up-to-minute facts! No obligation. 











buildings on ahead. 

Halfway between the Schef place and 
theirs, they stopped, and breathlessly, hope- 
fully, wonderingly, watched the lights of a 
car appear and disappear as the car crossed 
the low cement bridge across the sand creek, 
climbed the prairie hill, then descended it, 
then—then turned into the Happy Acres drive- 
way. The barn hid the car and its lights, 
but very shortly a light appeared in their 
kitchen window. 

A great hope lent haste to their steps. Oh, 
surely—surely Hank had somehow overtaken 
the car and returned. Dakin ran on ahead, 
the bucket, with the two fish in it, splashing 
ashe ran. He yelled back to his sisters as he 
turned the corner by the corral, “Yes, it's 
Hank's car!” 

Hank came out to the gate, held it open 
for them. Chatty squirmed down off their 
packsaddle, tucked her crutches under her 
shoulders even as she called out, “Did you 
get him—did you, Hank?” 

a 

Chatty stopped weakly and a great sob 
shook her. ‘Oh, Hank—nobody—but you 
could have!” 

‘It was just luck I did,” he said gruffly. 
When you telephoned about it I remembered 
a fellow at the garage asking about a short 
cut that would take him off this highway 
lor about seventy miles—” 

Martha went hurrying past them. She 
shoved open the back door. 

In the kitchen she had left in such dis- 
orderly haste, Mrs. Gunnage sat, thin-lipped, 
erect, on a backless chair. Her hat with its 
white daisies was askew on her head, but she 
held the soundly sleeping Tommy Tucker on 
her lap. 

Martha scooped the small boy into her 
ams. Ordinarily they were careful never to 
waken him, but now Martha fairly shook him 
‘0 wakefulness, while she laughed and 
‘obbed out, “Tommy—oh, Tommy—we were 
0 afraid—” 

Tommy looked up at her. 


“Did you get 
my fish? 


Out in the wocean they have fish 
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big as stoves—" and Dakie was nervously 
prying the lid off the bucket and half crying, 
“We brought you the fish!” 

Chatty was in the kitchen now and de- 
manding angrily, “Why didn’t you go on 
with Evangeline and her husband? Why did 
you come back here? We only wanted 
Tommy.” 

A quiet, authoritative voice said, “Chatty, 
we'll have no quarreling now. Let's get 
this affair straightened out.”” To Mrs. Gun- 
nage Duncan Smith said, “We'd like to 
hear what you have to say about it. You 
know, of course, that kidnaping is a serious 
matter.” 

“Yes!” And then the woman's desperate 
grimness broke. “I had to,” she said. “What 
else could I do? I couldn't stay on here— 
ever since Tommy’s dear mother died, she—’’ 
with a glance at Chatty, “has made me feel I 
wasn't wanted. It’s awful to feel you're not 
wanted. And then yesterday she told me that 
as soon as you came, I'd be put out!” 

Martha remembered suddenly Mrs. Gun- 
nage’s loyalty to their mother; after Tommy's 
birth, when their mother had been weak and 
ailing for so long, it was Mrs. Gunnage who 
got up at night whenever the baby cried. 
Martha remembered the woman's grief at their 
mother’s death. She said gently, ‘But, Mrs. 
Gunnage, why couldn’t you have gone on 
home with Evangeline and her husband with- 
out taking Tommy—as long as you weren't 
happy here?” 

Mrs. Gunnage didn’t answer; she only 
looked at Martha with tired despair in her 
eyes. Hank said embarrassedly, “I guess 
they didn’t want her. When I told them I 
had come to take Tommy back, they as good 
as told her she needn't go with them.” 


“No, they didn’t want me,” the woman 
said flatly. “When I lived with Evangeline 
before, she always made me feel a burden. 
I'd have been welcome now because I'd have 
taken care of Tommy Tucker so she wouldn't 
be tied down with him. Evangeline wanted 
Tommy because her husband has always 
wanted another boy. She doesn’t care about 
me—the only person who ever cared for me 
was Tommy here.” 

“Tommy loves you,” Martha said softly. 

The woman's voice broke. “This is the 
only home I've ever known—you children 
are the only ones I've ever felt close to.” 
She looked at Duncan. “It was wrong to take 
him, I know. I suppose you'll send me to 
jail for it.” 

He said, “It depends on the children 
whether suit is brought against you, or 
whether you stay here and make yourself 
useful—or whether you go.” 

Strangely enough it was Chatty who spoke 
first. “Let her stay if she feels that way 
about Tommy and—us.” 

Again he spoke authoritatively. “There's 
no use your staying, Mrs. Gunnage, if there's 
discord. Suppose you agree to take over the 
housework and the kitchen, and do it the 
best you can. Suppose you, Chatty, concen- 
trate on your sheep without interfering in the 
house. Martha, of course, is the head of the 


. place; she'll have more than enough to do 


in the garden, and taking care of the chickens 
and the cows and milk.” 

Martha eased the tension in the room by 
saying, “Hank, let’s build a fire and scramble 
together something to eat. We're all starved.” 

A scrambled-together supper it was— 
warmed-over beans, cottage cheese, toasted 
biscuit, bacon fried crisp. They all ate 
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hungrily, and the children tumbled off to 
bed exhausted. Mrs. Gunnage, her daisy 
hat still rocking atop her untidy hair, bade 
Martha and Duncan Smith good-night and 
went to her room off the kitchen. 

Hank had driven up to change the tire on 
their car—he could do it by the lights of 
his car-—and to tow it home. 

Martha put the kitchen to rights. She 
picked up the lamp then to show Duncan 
Smith his room, leading the way out of the 
kitchen and the little house, across the dark 
between-way, and into the front part of the 
“We fixed this room for Cous- 





other house. 
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in Dakin,” she said. The room smelled of 
new varnish. Martha set the lamp down and 
opened the window wide to the night air. 

The man stood at the window, looking past 
the cottonwood to where the barn loomed 
bulkily against the sky. Martha thought of 
the chaos he had come into. She said, “I 
guess you found it pretty thick after all. It 
was nice of you to take over things the way 
you did.” 

Dakin’s description—"an old young man” 
—did fit the newcomer at times, though his 
smile—that half roguish, half wistful smile 
could make his face young. He remained 


FOR HOREHOUND?’ 
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“Ain't that strange, now? Are you shu’ 
she don’ go, Geo'ge?” 

“No, sah, she don’ go!’ George was obvi- 
ously pained at having his word doubted. 
“She don’ go, nohow.” 

“Well, try her again, Geo'ge. See does she 
go, now?” 

The time was getting shorter and shorter, 
and the patrol began to fear they wouldn't 
be at the conference in time to give their 
demonstration. If only Ruffy hadn't dropped 
horehound and Jost all those precious min- 
utes! Would they ever get out of this fix in 
time ? 

At this point Cappy took a hand. 

“Bring a ladder at once,” she commanded 
in that tone of voice that gets things done, 
and the guests in the lobby were treated to 
the sight of seven Girl Scouts and their 
leaders climbing from a fuseless elevator on 
their way to their Great Moment at the 
regional conference. 

Tuck was nowhere to be seen. Ruffy, on 
her way to rescue horehound for the hundred 
and oneth time, clapped her hand over her 
mouth and looked abashed. 

“I probably locked her in when I ran for 
the elevator,” she exclaimed. “Her door was 
shut and I locked ours. She'll think that 
we've gone and left her.” 

"For pity’s sake,” barked Cappy, sorely 
tried, “let her out and get horehound. We're 
late for the conference already. They've 
probably gone on with their program and left 
us out.” 

Ruffy was wafted from sight in the other 
elevator, with gloom hanging like a pall in 
the lobby. Cappy paced nervously to and 
fro with one eye on the clock, the other on 


her wrist watch, 
wings. 

When Ruffy returned, her cheeks were 
pale, her eyes staring. 

“They've gone!” she announced. ‘Tuck 
and horehound! And the outside door was 
locked.” 

“She telephoned the office for a pass-key 
and has gone on ahead,” guessed Cappy. 
But the othice denied all knowledge of Tuck, 
and the doorman hadn't seen her go out. 

A flying visit upstairs revealed no clues, 
and it was obvious they must run for the 
conference or not appear at all. 

The commissioner in charge met them at 
the door. She was in a most affable frame 
of mind—which was surprising, considering 
the lateness of the hour. 

“Your demonstration has been most suc- 
cessful,” she said. “That is a very capable 
girl vou sent to make horehound candy.” 

Eight pairs of eyes stared at her aghast, 
but, as the patrol entered the hall, they knew 
all. There stood Tuck in the booth, en- 
veloped in a white apron, her thin face 
flushed, her hat pushed back from her 
disheveled hair. She was efficiently pouring 
steaming liquid horehound from a saucepan 
to a pie pan, which she exhibited to the 
audience of leaders that surrounded her. 

“And that is the way we make the hore- 
hound candy with which we have earned 
enough money to furnish our Little House,” 
Tuck told them with gusto. 

She set the pan to one side to cool, and 
turned to the two distinguished leaders who 
sat on the platform, One was wearing a blue 
collar on her uniform, the other a purple— 
the national president and the regional chair- 
man! 

Undaunted, Tuck approached these Mighty 
Ones of Girl Scouting. In her hands she held 


The minutes flew by on 


OAKS FROM ACORNS 


spindly seeds from the surface, pour off the 
water, and take the able-bodied seeds out to 
the farm. 

It's usually pretty late in autumn by the 
time we have our year’s crop of wild seeds 
clean and ready for the “after-ripening” 
which is necessary to the seeds of most trees 
and big flowering shrubs before they can 
germinate and grow up into handsome plants 
like their parents, The after-ripening, so nec- 
essary to many nuts and fruit seeds, has to 
take place in the presence of plenty of mois- 
ture. And the freezing temperatures of winter 
help the harder nuts and seeds to crack their 
stony shells so that the tender embryo plants 


can work their way out into the soil when 
warm spring days have come. 

So people like us usually accomplish this 
sort of thing by “stratification.” To “strat- 
ify” seeds, you get a shallow wooden box 
and put in a layer of wet sand, maybe a half- 
inch deep. On top of this you spread a layer 
of seeds. Then you cover the seeds with 
another layer of sand; more seeds; more sand; 
and so on till the box, or ‘‘flat,”” is filled to 
the brim. You don't have another thing to 
do until early spring except to sprinkle the 
flat with water once in a while to keep the 
seeds damp and icy. The best place to keep 
your flat full of stratified seeds is in the cel- 
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silent now, contemplating the room. Martha 
thought, “He's going to say that this is al] 
more than he bargained for, and he'll have 
to get out.” 

“You have a big barn here, haven't you?” 
he asked presently. 

“Yes, bigger than our house-and-a-half 
even.” 

“Well, why couldn't I fix up a corner of 
the loft for myself? Then I'd be out from 
underfoot, and could concentrate better on the 
gory murder stories I'm going to write tw 
make myself famous.” 

(To be continued) 


S SAKE  .. 


the pink-and-green wrapped jars of the late 
lamented horehound. 

“LT can’t understand where my troop can 
be,” she said cheerfully. “I seem to have 
mislaid them somewhere and, being only the 
dishwasher of the patrol, I am somewhat em 
barrassed. But I hope you will accept these 
jars of horehound candy that we brought you 
as a present from our Mayflower Troop.” 

Amid applause from the assembled leaders, 
Tuck stepped back into the arms of her out 
raged comrades, There was nothing the; 
could do but smile and pretend that the way 
it had happened was the way they had meant 
it to be all the time. 

On the way back to the hotel when the 
afternoon session was over, Tuck explained all! 

“That penguin of a Ruffy locked me in 
while I was washing my face,” she said. “I 
didn’t know the elevator had stuck, so, afte: 
I had banged the door for awhile, I tucked 
horehound under my arm and climbed down 
the fire escape. It was a long drop at the 
bottom, but I landed right side up. I ran 
to catch up with you, for, of course, I thought 
you were ahead of me. But you weren't, and 
{ was both surprised and pleased to find my- 
self giving a private demonstration. Just 
imagine me introducing the regional con- 
ference to the good old-fashioned art of hore- 
hound candy making! And if I do say so as 
shouldn't, I think that, for a dish washer, | 
gave a very good demonstration.” 

“But, Tuck,” laughed Cappy, “you didn't 
have to go down the fire escape. Why didn't 
you telephone the office and have a boy bring 
the pass-key and unlock the door?” 

Tuck came to a standstill on the pavement 
so suddenly that Ruffy Adams walked right 
up her back before she could stop herself. 

“Why, Cappy,” Tuck murmured feebly, “I 


never even thought of that!” 
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lar, or in some outbuilding where it will 
stay pretty close to a freezing temperature al 
winter long. If it is kept too warm, as close 
to the furnace, another whole year will be 
likely to pass before ever a seed starts 
sprout! 

Very early in spring (or rather, very late 
in winter), just as soon as the ground & 
mellow enough, dig a little plot in your cor 
ner of the yard, or on the school grounds, 
and sow the seeds from your flat out-of-doors. 
Maybe you'd like to plant them in trim rows, 
a foot and a half apart, and a half-inch deep. 
Or if you'd rather sow them broadcast as We 
do you will find (Continued on page 49) 
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Definition 


TENDERFOOT: 
What's a literary as- 
pirant, Margie? 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Re 


SCRIBE: I’m not 
quite sure, but I think 
its what an author 


takes when he has a can ab 
headache.—Sent 6) je FETE 
MariAN MEYER, Man- ly gg 
itowoc, Wisconsin, \ Ay, zr 


From Every Story 
Poy Scout: That 
was some fire in the First Girt Scout: 
library. old Miss Smith is? 
Girt Scout: It sure SECOND GirRL Scout: Well, she’s | 
was — smoke poured pretty old. They say she used to teach 
out in volumes.—Sent Caesar.—Sent by ELLEN SCHNEIDER, | 
bylpbA MARCIA STERN, New Orleans, Loutsiana. | 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


One of the Ancients 


! 
I wonder how | 


Wisecrack 
First Crass: Did 
you know that the li- 
brary was closed to- 
day ? 
SFCOND Crass: No, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this space. | 











how come? 

First Crass: Because they found smallpox out of him,” 
in the dictionary.—Sent by ATHALYNE Mor- 
TENSEN, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Good Material 


Scout. — Sent by 
Bronx, New York. 


‘How did you get that proficiency badge 
in wood work?” 

“T used my head.” —Sent by NANCY GREEN- 
FIELD, Auburn, New York. 


At Camp 








How About It? 
BROWNIE: 


ulary’” mean? 


Girt Scout: The | 


vocabulary is the thing 
in your throat that 
makes you talk.—Sentr 
by MARTHA ANN 
SHARP, Lahoma, Ofla- 
homa. 


First Aid 


A Girl Scout, pre- 
paring to take her | 
First Aid test, was 
asked, “What is the 
first step in saving ol 


life of a Sania! 


person ?”” 

“Taking him out of 
the water,” she re- 
plied. 

“Yes, that is right,” 
said the examiner, “but 
this person /s out of 
the water. What is 
the next step?” 

“Taking the water 


promptly answered the Girl 
KATHLEEN CONNOLLY, 





Hopeless 


TrNDERFOOT (writing home): Do you 
spell ““water works’ with a hydrant in the 
middle ?—Sent by MARTHA WISEHART, Mid- 
dleto::n, Indiana. 


TENDERFOOT: I'm in an awful jam. 
First Ciass: What's the matter? 
TENDERFOOT: I’ve lost my glasses, and I 


can't look for them until I find them.—Sent 


New Jersey. 


by MARGARET L. ApPLER, Ridgefield Park, 


Nature Lore 


Nature CouNsELor: Can any of you tell 
me how iron was first discovered? 


Certainly Not 


Gir_ Scout: Yes, I can! 


NATURE COUNSELOR: Good! Explain it, 


Girt Scout: Do you use toothpaste? 

BROWNIE: Why, no, of course not! None 
of my teeth are loose !—Sent by MARGUERITE 
THOMASON, Lexington, North Carolina. 


please. 


Gir Scout: I understood my father to say 
they smelt it—Sent by MILDRED LONGFEL- 
Low, Kansas City, Missouri. 





What} 
does the word “‘vocab- | 
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IT’S THE INDIAN IN ME 


Bass Rangeley Meseatns 
bring you the comfort o 
Indian slippers in @ smart 
sport-oxford. Many shoes 
look like moccasins. Bass 
moccasins are genuine. That 


means no rough innersole. 
Just a 


o pinching edges. 
a of soft leather for active 
feet. See the smart styles, so 
from coast to coast. 


FREE: Send for 48-page book- 
’ 


let in color describing 
Bass Outdoor 


Footwear for 
every purpose. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
62 Main —— Wilton, Me. 





HALLOWE’ en 
PARTY IDEAS 


REE! 


Give a Hallowe'en party that's 
diferent! Well send you a new 
FREE instruction leafiet telling 
about new room decorations... 
nove! costumes. ..clever table set- 
tings! Write today for instruction 
leafiet to Dept. X-27 


ye a 


oe HIDOn 





FRAMINGHAM 
MASS 











HOW TO RAISE 


10 


OR MORE! 


Wouldn't you like to be of special 
service to your club or troop, by de- 
voting some of your spare time to a 
practical and mutually beneficial plan 
for raising funds? 


Write to: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Dept. AG—3, 14 West 49th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


as follows: 
Please tell me about the American 
Girl-Quaint Shop Plan for raising 
money. My inquiry puts me under 
no obligation. 























— ‘REE instruc- 
e book, 1 001 ook ors Just Sarat 

oy et TRSH 15 new Models Free. W. rite 

woot TRADING CO., Estab. 1920. 370 
Grand St., Dept. G-10, New York City 


— yo G _ 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 














SETS 


Ie ALL DIFFERENT Ie 


MANY LARGE, FLASHY STAMPS! 


Choose from the following at ic per set 
(No order for less than 10c) 






3 CAMEROONS 3. MARTINIQUE 
3. FR. EQUATORIAL AFRICA 3 MAURITANIA 
3. FR. GUIANA 3. MONACO 
3. FR. GUINEA 3. NEW CALEDONIA 
3 FR. EANIA . 3, NIGER 
3 "Sakotrous + REUNION 
3. GUADELOUPE ST. PIERRE & 
3_ INDO CHINA mt noe 
3. ININI 3. SENE 
3. KOUANG TCHEOU 3 SOMALT COAST 
3 GASCAR Ti 
3 DAHOMEY 3 WALLIS & FUTUNA 
Postage 2c extra on all orders 
ALL 23S (69 Different; — 20¢ 





These are to approval applicants only 


Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 
404 Fiatiron Bidz., Fort Worth, Texas 











Nanall tien teseneenitien Seantiatn Gute 
ete. No paste needed. Neat, - 

easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 
Engel Art Corners Co., C UL, 
Address Dept. 4K 4717 North Clark St 








Scott’s U.S. List -- Free 


Postage, Revenues, Envelopes—all selected 
stamps in good condition—at worthwhile 
discounts. Send for the special price list. 
It’s free. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., INC. 
1 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 








BIG STAMP OUTFIT FREE! 


Scarce NORTH BORNEO ** ed 
=) NEO ae vou. 





Georgia 

‘Scene? of the WORLDS beanies? siAmes. 

ts and a WA wathalats DETECTOR ustety fre free 
t 


«Jun 
big 
to approval sending 3c posta; ow Write 

mipwoop STAMP CO co. "Derr. 26, MipwoeD STATION, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





5 DIFFERENT HAIT! FREE 


For correct names =< addresses of three active stamp col- 
lectors. C. D. REIMERS COMPANY, 104 Flatiron Bidg. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





FREE! CORONATION 


of Mowtountand\shewn) alee lother New- 





others = iudine eng (showing U.S. 
flag in co! rope ci ommemorativ e, China 
War = etc. -all 2 with fine aj ap- 
i? Send 3c postage. ARNOLD S 

Ma. 


. 1880 Resedaie St., Baitimere, 








TRIANGLES FREE! 
Liberia Vulture & Costa Rica Fish gee les 
(illustrated) ; ye .00 U.S., odd DIAMO 
SHAPED STAMP, China & Japan War 
| LOA, 
ASTOR STAMP CO. 
Walbrook-G Baltimore, Md. 












FREE 104 Different—Value $2.10! 
Inclades Giraffe, Caribbean Triangle, Afri 

r Countries, ete i 104 stamps 
cataloging $2. 10—-Pa: we approvals. Send 4c post 
CHASE—STAMPS 220 ATKINSON ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 
zend 8c for posta e. 

ER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FREE 
approvals. | Se 





FREE STAMP CATALOGUE:—GEORGE VI ISSUE— 
Giant forty-page quarterly listing Albums, Supplies, Coro- 
nations. Colonials, Canadians. United States and foreign 
sets. Illustrations galore! EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. 
A.G., Toronto, Canada 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 





99 Zanzibar, Coronation, Tanganyika, etc., Te. 
LUCKIE, 5018 Pernod, St. Louis, Mo. 





§ Two Coronation Sets. Postage 3c. Roperrs, 
@ 8 $12L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE!!! 





By OSBORNE B. BOND 





IVE 
| ~ during the 
inations in the Presidential series. 


new United States stamps appeared 
month of September, all denom- 
The stamps 
issued were the ten-cent salmon, with John 
| Tyler's portrait, eleven-cent blue showing 
| James Knox Polk, twelve-cent lavender with a 
portrait of Zachary Taylor, thirteen-cent green 
picturing Millard Fillmore, and the two-dollar 
black and light green, with a portrait of War- 
ren G. Harding in black and a border of light 
green. This is the second bi-colored stamp of 
the Presidential series: the one-dollar stamp 
with Woodrow Wilson’s portrait, which was 
issued on August twenty-ninth, was printed in 
black and lavender. 

Eighteen stamps of this new Presidential 
series will have been issued by the end of 
September. It seems to be the intention of the 
Post Othce Department to have the complete 
series of thirty-two different denominations 
in use by the end of the year and, as there are 
still fourteen values to be issued, the months 
cf October and November will probably each 
see five new stamps, leaving the four last 
values to be in December. As these 
stamps, beginning in October, will all be over 
the thirteen-cent denomination in face value, 
many collectors are going to find themselves 
short of cash at Christmas time if they intend 
to obtain first day covers of these newly issued 
stamps. 

The 1939 stamp program for this country 
has not yet been given very much thought for 
the reason that the time of both collectors and 
the Post Office Department has been taken up 
with the crowded program of 1938. If no 
other issues than those already announced are 
released this year it means that thirty-seven 
different postal adhesives have been issued in 
the United States in twelve months—an aver- 
age of one stamp every nine and one half days. 
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NEW series of eleven portrait stamps has 

been issued by Roumania to commemorate 
the eighth anniversary of the reign of King 
Carol If. They make a very rich portrait gal- 
lery of the most notable rulers of Roumania. 
Upon the twenty-five-bani plus twenty-five- 
bani greenish-black is a portrait of Dimitrius 
Cantemir, 1709-1811, last of the national 
princes. The Roumanian Queen Maria 
Doamna, or the Lady Maria, as she was 
called, shown upon the fifty-bani plus 
fifty-bani brown, her portrait being framed in 
a Byzantine arch. Mircea the Great, 
fought against the Turks but was finally com- 
pelled to recognize their sovereignty, 
shown on the one-/ei plus one-lei black pur- 
ple. The portrait of Constantine Brancovan, 
in fur cap, whiskers, and ermine cloak, is the 
subject of the two-lei plus two-lei green. He 
was a Bessarabian prince, somewhat later than 
Michael the Brave, and both he and his sons 
were beheaded by the Porte. 

Stephen the Great, the hero ef the Mol- 
davians and a grandson of Alexander the 
Wise, will be seen on the three-lei plus two- 
| lei magenta, Prince Alexander John Cuza is 
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pictured on the four-lei plus two-lei red. 
Colonel Cuza was chosen to rule Moldavia 
and Walachia in January 1859, but his poli- 
cies were unpopular and he abdicated in 1866. 
Michael the Brave is shown on the six-lei 
plus two-lei brown-violet. It was by his 
courage and genius that the country enjoyed 
independence during his short reign, and 
Transylvania and Moldavia were annexed to 
Walachia. Upon the seven-fifty-lei gray blue 
is Queen Elizabeth, the wife of King Carol I, 
the first ruler of the present dynasty. She 
was a writer, using the name of Carmen 
Sylva. Carol II is shown on the ten-lei blue, 
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while a familiar portrait of his father, King 
Ferdinand I, is shown on the sixteen-lei dark 
green. The twenty-lei vermilion completes 
the series, and this shows the portrait of 
Carol I. 

We are able to show you the special stamp 
issued by France when King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth made their visit to Paris a 
couple of months ago. This was the first 
official state visit of a British reigning mon- 
arch to France since 1914 and the French 
made much of the occasion. The late King 
George V had visited Paris in 1926 and the 
former King Edward VIII visited France in 


OAKS FROM ACORNS 


that they will sprout and take root just as 
well. 

Two weeks, three, or even a month or 
more, may pass before ever a seedling tree 
shows above the surface. The time will de- 
pend a Jot on the warmth of the soil and the 
sharpness of the low temperatures the seeds 
met during the winter. But, on some future 
day, when a pale green stem curls out of the 
soil—a stem which you know some day will 
be a great rugged tree trunk—you will feel 
well repaid for the minutes of fun and effort 
you put in during fall and winter. And when 
that first timid seedling peeps up through the 
brown soil, you'll know that dozens of others 
are not far behind. Oak trees from acorns; 
big muscular hawthorns from last autumn’s 
tiny apples; glowing vines of orange-fruited 
bittersweet: these and as many more shrubs 
and trees as you like may be growing up 
into the air next April or May by the magic 
of stratification. All because you like grow- 
ing things; because you're taking the trouble 
to gather a handrul of wild fruits in the gen- 
tle fall days ahead. 

But don’t fail to stratify the seeds that you 
gather! Or at least you must bury them in 
some spare bit of sandy soil out in the yard, 
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creaming until the mixture in the bowl is 
as light and fluffy as can be. Add the whole 
egg next with more beating (don’t be like 
the girl who thought the whole egg meant 
shell, too!)—and then the nuts and raisins, 
mixing them in well. Some cooks like to coat 
these with flour and add at the last, but 
you'll find it easier to add them now; they 
will be more evenly distributed through the 
cookies, too. 

The flour and cream are added alternately ; 
that is, stir in about one fourth of the flour, 
then a third of the cream, and continue until 
all the flour and cream are used. Remember 
to beat well each time another portion is 
added. 

Now it’s time to bake! Here are two 
teaspoons and the baking sheet which doesn’t 
need greasing. Take a spoonful of the dough 
and, with the other spoon, push the little 
mound off onto the pan. Now another—not 
too near the first, for all good cookies spread 
a little as they bake. Try and make the 
cookies of uniform size—they shape the same 
while baking. Now they're ready for the 
oven and ten minutes of baking. Remove the 
baked cookies from the baking sheet as soon 
as they come from the oven. Use a spatula 


over the winter, before you really plant them. 
For unless the harder seeds of trees and 
shrubs are well seasoned by winter weather, 
two or three years may go by before they 
sprout. And in the meantime there's always 
the danger that mice or squirrels may dis- 
cover and eat them; or that they may get too 
dry during summer and just wither away in- 
stead of growing into tall, beautiful trees. 
Maybe it will prove handier for you, as it 
usually does for Jean and Catherine, to do 
up your fall seeds in envelopes made of wire 
screening like that on the screen door, instead 
of actually stratifying them the way nursery- 
men do. These wire envelopes full of seed 
can merely be buried three or four inches 
under the surface in a wintertime flower gar- 
den and left to ripen there. Then, very early 
in spring, you can unearth them and sprinkle 
the seeds where you want them to grow at 
first. 

Maybe a year or two will pass before your 
seedling trees are big and robust enough to 
transplant to the spots where you'll want 
them to live and become fine old trees; but 
you can move them even when they're just 
a few weeks old if you're careful to water the 
soil about them very well before you lift 
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1936, but neither of these tours had the state 
significance of the George VI ceremony in 
July. The King had originally been expected 
to arrive in Paris on June twenty-eighth, but 
the visit was delayed on account of the sudden 
death of the Queen’s mother. The design of the 
stamp shows the clasping of hands in a center 
medallion which bears the original date of 
June twenty-eighth as the stamps had already 
been produced when postponement of the trip 
became necessary. At the left of the medallion 
is shown the British Parliament buildings 
and balancing this at the right is the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris. 
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them out with a trowel so the native earth 
sticks tight to their roots. 

These two Girl Scouts of mine—Jean and 
Catherine—have picked out dozens of places 
on our suburban “farm” where they think a 
bright-berried dogwood would be a handsome 
thing in October every year; where the white 
blossoms of hawthorn would make the place 
gayer in May and June. Every season, for 
three or four years now, they've transplanted 
their stratified seedlings to places like that. 
And just last spring their first Scout-planted 
seedling tree came into bloom, 

It was an English hawthorn, the “may- 
flower” for which the ship of the early Pil- 
gtims was named. The little tree didn't have 
many blossoms on it this first year, just a 
clump or two of little white flowers with 
pretty purple centers. And now that it's fall 
it has only a half-dozen crimson fruits for 
winter birds. But I think you can imagine 
how two Girl Scouts would feel about a lit- 
tle tree like that; a tree they'd mothered 
since it was just a brown seed in a tiny red 
fruit on a wild shrub. I believe the way 
they feel is just the way you'll feel, three or 
four years from now, about the hawthorn and 
dogwood seeds you'll stratify shis fall! 


COOKIES for EVERYDAY 


to do this, and place them side by side on a 
cake rack to cool. 

While they are cooling, let’s look over the 
other cooky recipes. Refrigerator cookies we 
have already mentioned. They are mixed in 
the same way as the dropped cookies. The 
dough will be stiffer, though, and you may 
have to work in the last of the flour with 
the back of the mixing spoon. To form the 
dough into rolls, take about half of it, fold 
a piece of waxed paper over it, and mold into 
a roll about an inch and a half in diameter, 
lengthening the roll as you shape it. Wrap 
the paper tightly around the dough, patting 
it to make the roll smooth and even. Chill 
the rolls in the refrigerator until cold and 
firm—leave them there overnight, if you find 
it possible. 

When ready to bake cookies, all you need 
do is to unwrap the rolls and cut them into 
thin slices with a long, sharp, thin-bladed 
knife. 

The secret of making good rolled cookies 
is to chill the dough thoroughly before roll- 
ing. Work with half of the dough or less, 
at a time; keep the rest in the refrigerator. 
Flour the board and rolling pin slightly, for 
too much flour will make cookies dry and 


hard. Roll the dough lightly from the center 
out, and move it around frequently to keep it 
from sticking. Flour the cutter before cutting 
each cooky, cut carefully and as close together 
as possible so you won't waste the dough. 
Save all the scraps and roll them together at 
the last; cookies cut from dough that has 
been rolled several times are not as tender 
as the first-cut cookies. 

You'll find a recipe for filled cockies—two 
cookies baked together with a filling between. 
The recipe gives full directions; just remem- 
ber not to put the filling too close to the edge 
and crimp the cookies together firmly with a 
fork dipped in flour so the filling will not 
ooze out. 

Date Sticks and Fudge Squares can hardly 
be called cookies, but they make a grand 
and appetizing addition to any cooky as- 
sortment,. 

There’s no end to the things you can do 
with cookies! The fact that they're good 
eating for school and after-school luncheons 
is only the beginning. They're fun to make 
for such special occasions as picnics, hikes, 
refreshments when your troop entertains, 
cooky sales to raise money, and gift boxes for 
family and friends. 
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College Fudge Squares 

VY, cup sifted flour 

Vy teaspoon double-acting baking powder 

I teaspoon salt 

1/3 cup butter or other shortening 

2 squares unsweetened chocolate, melted 

l cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

14 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup broken walnut meats 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift together three times. Add 
butter to chocolate and mix well. Add sugar 
gradually to eggs, beating thoroughly; then 
add chocolate mixture and blend. Fold in 
flour. Add milk, vanilla, and nuts, and mix 
well. Bake in greased pan, 8x8x2 inches, in 
slow oven (325° F.) 1 hour, or until done, 
Remove from pan and cool, Cut in squares. 


Coconut Flake Cookies 


1 1/3 cups sifted flour 
} teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
VY teaspoon salt 
3 cups Grape-Nuts Flakes, corn flakes, or 

bran flakes 
1 cup butter or other shortening 
| cup granulated sugar 
\/, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

114 cups shredded coconut 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift again; add flakes. Cream 
butter, add sugar gradually, creaming thor- 
oughly. Add eggs, one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Add vanilla. Add flour 
and flakes mixture, a small amount at a time, 
beating after each addition. Add coconut. 
Drop from teaspoon on ungreased baking 
sheet and bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
12 to 15 minutes, or until done. Makes 
about five dozen cookies. For variation, 14 
cup chopped nuts may be added to mixture 
before baking. 

Oatmeal may be substituted for 
mentioned in this recipe. 
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Medallion Sugar Cookies 


32/3 cups sifted cake flour 

21, teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 

2/3 cup butter or other shortening 
11 cups sugar 

eggs, unbeaten 

teaspoon vanilla 

teaspoons milk 
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said. “You're giving yourself a great deal of 
unhappiness over avery little matter. Now 
let me tell you something. It cost us almost 
nothing to fix up that room, and it will cost 
even less to put it back. I bought the wall 
paper at a bargain. They were closing it out, 
and I had to buy several rolls more than I 
needed. There's still a big bundle of rag rugs 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta—in the store- 
room, I mean. Enough to last a lifetime. The 
lampshade came from the ten cent store.” 

“Oh!” Dilsey’s sigh breathed relief. 

“If your father would feel better about it, 
he can send over a workman to put on those 
few lengths of wall paper. And, if you want 
to, you can get a new lampshade. From the 
ten cent store, mind you! I've put the towel 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 


and salt, and sift again. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, creaming 
well. Add eggs, one at a time, beating 


thoroughly after each. Add vanilla. Then add 
flour, alternately with milk, and blend. Chill. 
Roll 1 inch thick, cut with floured 214% inch 
scalloped cutter, and sprinkle with white or 
colored sugar, Bake on greased baking sheet 
in hot oven (400° F.) 9 minutes, or until 
done. Makes 10 dozen cookies. 


Butterscotch Slices 
(Ice Box Cookies) 

314 cups sifted cake flour or 
cups all-purpose flour 

21/, teaspoons double-acting baking powder 

VY, teaspoon salt 

1 cup butter 

114 cups brown sugar, firmly packed 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

1 cup broken walnut meats 

14 teaspoons vanilla 

114 teaspoons lemon juice 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift again. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, creaming 
well. Add eggs, one at a time, beating 
thoroughly after each. Add nuts and flavor- 
ing; then flour, mixing well. Pack dough 
into two lightly greased loaf pans, 6x3x214y 
inches, which have been lined on bottom and 
sides with long strips of greased paper; cover 
with waxed paper. Chill overnight, or until 
firm enough to slice. Loosen from pans by 
pulling up paper lining strips and turn out 
on board. Slice in Y@ inch slices; cut slices 
diagonally in triangles, or in strips if de- 
sired. Bake on ungreased baking sheet in 
hot oven (425° F.) 5 to 6 minutes. Makes 
about 8 dozen slices. 
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Date Sticks 


114 cups sifted cake flour 

114, teaspoons double-acting baking powder 

VY, teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 tablespoon melted butter 

2 cups finely cut dates 

Yy cup broken nut meats 

1 tablespoon hot water 

Sift flour once, méasure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift again. Add sugar gradually 
to eggs, beating thoroughly. Add butter; then 
dates and nuts, mixing thoroughly, Add flour, 
alternately with water, beating well. Turn 


DOUBLE 


in the sun with lemon and salt, and the stain’s 
coming out already. So, there!" 


Dilsey's face glowed. Her voice had an 
echo of its usual hearty ring. “Are you sure 
you're not hurt, Aunt Marcia? But maybe 


I've killed Nippy. I sat on him, you know. 
I'm always doing awful things.” 

“I'm not hurt a bit. Sound in wind and 
limb. And Nippy’s undoubtedly more scared 
than damaged. I notice that our animals are 
very careful of themselves. Here he comes 
now!” 

Aunt Marcia stooped and felt the little cat 
over. “He's all right. You mustn't get dis- 
couraged, Dilsey. You're going to be a 
grand woman one of these days.” 

There was a clatter of mounting feet on 
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mixture into two greased pans, 8x8x2 inches, 
spreading batter thin. Bake in slow oven 
(325° F.) 30 to 35 minutes. Cool. Cut in 
strips, 2 2/3x1 inch. Remove from pans. 
Makes 4 dozen sticks. 


Date Surprises 
(Filled Cookies) 


314 cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons double-acting baking powder: 
/, teaspoon salt 
14 cup butter or other shortening 
14 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1/3 cup milk 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift again. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add egg and 
vanilla; then flour, alternately with milk, 
mixing thoroughly after each addition. Chill 
until firm enough to roll. Roll Y% inch thick 
on slightly floured board. Cut with floured 
24% inch cutter. Put one teaspoon Date 
Filling on a circle, place another circle on 
top, and press edges together. Bake on un- 
greased baking sheet in hot oven (425° F.) 
6 to 8 minutes. Makes 3 dozen cookies. 


D.te Filling 


cups dates, seeded and chopped 
/3 cup sugar 
/> cup boiling water 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon butter 
Cook dates, sugar, and water 6 to 8 
minutes, or until thick, stirring constantly. 
Remove from fire; add lemon juice and butter. 


Cool. 
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Stone Jar Molasses Cookies 


3 cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons double-acting baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 cup molasses 
VY, cup butter or other shortening 
Y/, teaspoon soda 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and ginger, and sift again. Heat mo- 
lasses, remove from fire; add shortening and 
soda. Add flour gradually. Chill until firm 
enough to roll. Roll Y inch thick on slightly 
floured board. Cut with floured cooky cut- 
ter. Bake on greased baking sheet in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 10 minutes. Cool. 
Store in stone jar. Makes 31/4 dozen cookies. 


TROUBLE 


the basement stairs, and Phyl and 
entered. “Hello, Dill,” Phyl cried, 
caught her friend in a warm hug. 

“Named for a pickle, eh?” Meg grinned, 
shoving Dilsey with a humorous elbow. 

“Give Dilsey our invitation, Phyl,” Aunt 
Marcia prompted. 

“Dill, Aunt Marcia says the room will be 
fixed again before you can say Jack Robin- 
son,” Phyl said earnestly. “And we want 
you to come for dinner next Friday night and 
sleep in it. To stay over the week-end, you 
know.” 

“And we'll promise there'll be no ink this 
time, Dilsey,” Aunt Marcia cut in, laughing. 
“If you want to write a billet-doux, you'll 
have to use a lead pencil!" 


/ 
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GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, New York 





0-102 
0-144 
0-101 
0-108 
0-141 
2-101 
2-103 
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1-101 


in an OFFICIAL UNIFORM 


. 
Senior Girl Scout Dress... oceccccccesteseeeeeeeene 5.95 
EEE ice LeU Re ee a ae ee HP 1.00 
Girl Scout Sanforized Uniform.............cccccececeseeseeee 4.50 
Girl Scout Thrift Uniform. .........c.c.ccccccecesescceseeseceeeees 3.00 
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Leader's Sanforized Uniform 


iisnitenosescdaeisenanncbadidas 5.00 
Leader's Lightweight Wool Uniforma..............c0ccc0e-+. 13.75 
Leader's Wool Crépe Hat... cccccesessesseseeeeeeeee 1.95 
Brownie Scout Dress and Pantie.............c.cccccceccceeee. 2.00 





URING summer outdoor 
activities cause many minor injuries re- 
quiring first aid treatment. Prompt 
cleansing and application of an antiseptic 
are important in preventing infection. 
MERCUROCHROME, 

H.W. & D., supplies your 
antiseptic needs. It is eco- 
nomical in use because 





solutions do not deteriorate. It is anti- 
septic, non-irritating and non-toxic in 
It has a background of eighteen 
years’ medical use. @ Use Mercurochrome 
(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) for 
all minor wounds. Do 
not neglect to call a phy- 
sician in more 
serious cases, 


wounds, 


Every “H. W.& D.” product is investi- 
gated and proved, chemically, bacteri- 
ologically and pharmacologically, in our 
laboratories, and is clinically accepted 


before marketing. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








